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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
information  obtained  from  library  research  and  in-service 
education  program  guides  from  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  develop  and  recommend,  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  Benue  State,  an  in-service  education  program  for  voca¬ 
tional  teachers. 

In  the  main,  the  descriptive  method  discussed  by 
Best  (1977,  p.  124),  and  DeVries  in  Jones  (1973,  pp .  99-107), 
was  used. 

Data  were  drawn  mainly  from  publications  on  in- 
service  education,  including  books,  journal  articles,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  and  Nigerian  teacher  education  syllabuses. 
Exhaustive  use  was  made  of  in-service  education  program 
guides  and  related  information  obtained  from  Canadian  and 
United  States  officials  in  vocational  and  industrial  arts 
education . 

A  Directory  of  Federal  and  State  Officials  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial  arts  education  was  used  to  identify 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  study.  Using  position  desig¬ 
nation  such  as  program  development,  personnel  development, 
professional  development,  manpower  training,  program  planning 
and  Certification,  forty-one  officials  were  identified  and 
contacted  in  writing. 
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Program  guides  and  related  information  on  in-service 
education  of  vocational  teachers  received  in  the  course  of 
the  study  were  analysed,  and  conclusions  drawn.  On  the  basis 
of  the  investigation,  the  following  observations  appeared 
valid : 

1.  Vocational  teachers  employed  from  business  and  industry 
to  teach  in  vocational  areas  at  the  high  school  level 
need  further  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching . 

2 .  Vocational  teachers  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
technological  advances  in  their  area  of  specialization. 
This  they  could  do  by  taking  part  in  in-service  activi¬ 
ties  . 

3.  Business  and  industry  should  be  involved  in  any  program 
of  education  for  vocational  teachers. 

The  findings  of  this  study  led  the  researcher  to 
conclude  that  an  in-service  education  program  for  vocational 
teachers  in  Benue  State  was  urgently  needed.  To  this  end  a 
program  of  study  designed  to  improve  the  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  education  competence  of  vocational  teachers  was 
recommended  to  Benue  State  Ministry  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Nigeria  is  the  most  populous  country  on  the  African 
continent  and  has  the  largest  unit  of  people  of  African  origin 
in  the  world  (Lewis,  1965,  p.  6).  She  attained  political 
independence  from  Britain  on  the  1st  of  October,  1960.  At 
the  time  of  independence,  the  country  was  made  up  of  three 
regions  and  the  federal  capital  territory  of  Lagos.  Three 
years  later,  under  the  1963  republican  constitution,  Nigeria 
became  a  federal  republic  on  the  1st  of  October,  1963.  A 
fourth  region,  cut  out  of  the  Western  Region,  was  created 
through  the  democratic  process  in  1964,  and  named  the 
Midwest  Region. 

The  military  administration  that  came  to  power  as  a 
result  of  the  January,  1966,  coup  d'etat  tried  to  change  the 
federal  structure  of  the  country  by  abolishing  the  regions 
and  instituting  a  unitary  structure  in  the  form  of  a  national 
government.  This  attempt  failed,  and  by  August,  1966,  when 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Yakubu  Gowon  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  country,  the  federal  structure  of  the  country  was 
restored . 

Plagued  with  civil  disturbances  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  threat  of  secession  from  the  Eastern  Region, 
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the  military  administration  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yakubu 
Gowon  proclaimed  in  a  decree  No.  14  of  the  27th  of  May,  1967, 
a  twelve  state  structure  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
to  keep  the  country  together,  strong  and  united.  Three  days 
later,  the  military  governor  of  the  Eastern  Region  pro¬ 
claimed  the  region  independent  of  Nigeria.  Consequently,  a 
civil  war  broke  out.  The  war  came  to  an  end  in  January,  1970. 

General  Yakubu  Gowon ' s  military  administration  was 
overthrown  in  the  bloodless  coup  d'etat  in  July,  1975,  by  the 
late  General  Murtala  Muhammed.  The  new  administration  ini¬ 
tiated  several  panels  to  consider  pressing  national  issues 
at  the  time.  One  major  issue  was  the  creation  of  more  states 
in  the  country.  The  panels  submitted  their  reports  to  the 
federal  military  government  for  consideration.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  various  panels, 
decisions  were  taken  which  affected  the  political  structure 
of  the  country.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  people  of  Nigeria,  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1976,  the  late  head  of  state,  General 
Murtala  Muhammed,  stated: 

The  panel  {creation  of  state's  panel)  has  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  Supreme  Military  Council  has 
accepted,  that  Nigeria's  future  political  stabi¬ 
lity  would  be  enhanced  by  the  creation  of  new 
states.  The  basic  motivation  in  the  exercise  is 
to  bring  Government  nearer  to  the  people  while 
at  the  same  time  ensuring  even  development 
within  a  Federal  Structure  of  Government.  (Time 
for  Action,  Federal  Ministry  of  Information, 

Lagos,  1976,  p.  55) 

Benue  State  was  among  the  seven  new  states  created  by 
General  Murtala  Muhammed  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1976.  It 
was  carved  from  parts  of  Benue  Plateau  and  Kwara  States. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  state  was  located  at  Makurdi. 

When  the  government  of  Benue  State  settled  down  at 
its  new  headquarters  in  Makurdi,  there  were  several  problems. 
Chief  problems  were  staff  shortage,  and  office  and 
staff  accommodations.  Civil  servants  and  other  personnel, 
who  were  not  of  Benue  State  origin,  returned  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  origin.  The  return  of  civil  servants  to 
their  places  of  origin  temporarily  affected  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  several  ministries  in  the  state.  Thus  there  was 
a  shortage  of  personnel  in  some  ministries  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  establishments.  For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
was  severely  affected.  In  particular,  vocational  schools 
and  other  technical  institutions  in  areas  that  were  part  of 
Kwara  State  had  to  be  shut  down,  due  to  a  shortage  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  teachers. 

The  State  Ministry  of  Education  had  to  recruit  trades 
persons  from  industrial  establishments  in  order  to  get  the 
schools  reopened.  Apart  from  these  newly-employed  trades 
persons,  there  were  a  few  teachers  who  were  already  teaching 
in  vocational  schools  and  in  technical  colleges  with  no 
teacher  education  background.  Students  in  Benue  State  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  colleges  were  thus  left  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  had  skills  in  their  trades  but  were  ill-equiped 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In  this  connection, 
Hawes  and  Ozigi  (1975)  observed: 

No  educational  enterprise  is  likely  to  succeed 
without  adequate,  trained  manpower.  Staff  need 
to  be  available  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of 
sufficient  quality  and  experience  for  the  jobs 
they  have  to  do .  (p.  38) 
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Teachers,  teacher  educators  and  administrators  have  to  be  of 
high  quality,  if  high  standards  are  to  be  achieved  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  education.  The  need  for  vocational  and 
technical  teachers  to  be  knowledgeable  in  educational  theory 
and  practice  was  expressed  in  a  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  monograph  on 
education,  thus: 

He  {the  technical  and  vocational  teacher}  must 
understand  his  students  as  individuals  knowing 
how  they  learn  best  and  how  he  may  best  trans¬ 
mit  his  own  skills  and  knowledge  in  order  that 
they  may  be  educated  and  not  simply  trained. 

He  must  wish  to  pursue  his  own  studies,  both 
technical  and  pedagogical,  throughout  his 
career,  and  to  see  the  process  of  learning  as 
a  life-long  one.  (Technical  and  Vocational 
Teacher  Education  and  Training,  1973,  p.  14) 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical  teachers 

to  be  competent  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching, 

Ozoro  (1975,  p.  150)  stressed: 

The  important  thing  to  remember  in  technical 
teacher  training  for  imparting  vocational 
skills  is  that  skill  in  a  particular  trade 
alone  does  not  make  one  a  good  teacher  of  that 
skill.  The  teacher  must  know  something  about 
teaching  methodologies,  the  psychology  of 
learning,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  modern 
teaching  aids  that  facilitate  efficient  learn¬ 
ing  . 

It  can  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  vocational 
teachers  employed  from  business  and  industry  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Benue  State  need  further  training  in  instruc¬ 
tional  methods.  To  stem  further  disruption  in  the  education 
of  students  in  vocational  and  technical  colleges  in  Benue 
State,  skilled  trades  persons,  otherwise  called  vocational 


teachers,  would  require  training  nearest  to  their  stations. 
An  in-service  teacher  education  program  is  thus  considered 
necessary. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

Skilled  trades  persons  have  been  employed  to  teach 
skills  and  technical  competence  in  Benue  State  vocational 
and  technical  colleges.  These  teachers  have  not  received 
training  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  develop  an  in-service  teacher  education 
program  for  vocational  teachers  in  Benue  State  of  Nigeria. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  main  objective  of  the  study  was  to  develop  an 
in-service  teacher  education  program  for  vocational  teachers 
in  Benue  State  of  Nigeria.  The  approach  used  was  both  des¬ 
criptive  and  analytic. 

To  achieve  the  main  objective  of  the  study,  specific 
objectives  were  advanced  thus: 

1.  To  describe  the  Nigerian  national  policy  on  education, 
its  philosophy,  aims  and  objectives. 

2.  To  describe  and  review  the  vocational  and  technical 
teachers  one-year  program  at  Kaduna  Polytechnic,  National 
Technical  Teachers'  College  at  Yaba  and  the  Zaria  Post 
Graduate  teacher  education  program. 

To  describe  and  analyse  in-service  education  program 
guides  and  research  materials  obtained  from  Canadian  and 
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United  States  officials  in  charge  of  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education.  From  the  in-service  program 
guides  and  research  materials  received,  identify  areas 
of  study  that  may  be  adaptable  for  use  in  Benue  State  of 
Nigeria . 

4.  To  develop  and  recommend  to  Benue  State  an  in-service 
education  program  for  vocational  teachers. 

The  Significance  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  significant  in  the  sense  that  an  in- 
service  teacher  education  program  was  proposed  which,  if 
implemented,  should  enable  Benue  State  Ministry  of  Education 
to  train  vocational  teachers  using  the  existing  institutional 
set-ups  in  the  state. 

States  other  than  Benue,  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Nigeria,  wishing  to  initiate  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  might  find  the  study  useful.  Teacher  educa¬ 
tors  in  other  developing  countries  might  consider  the  in- 
service  education  programs  analysed  in  this  study  as  sources 
of  information  for  developing  their  programs. 

The  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  research  study  covered  in-service  education  pro¬ 
grams  for  vocational  teachers  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  A  Directory  of  Federal  and  State  Officials,  respon¬ 
sible  for  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education,  was  used 
to  identify  forty-one  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
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position  designation  and  to  involve  them  in  the  study.  A 
written  request  was  made  to  the  identified  officials  to 
furnish  the  researcher  with  program  guides  and  other  in- 
service  education  materials  used  for  education  of  skilled 
trades  persons  hired  from  business  and  industry.  The  re¬ 
search  materials  received  dealt  with  vocational  teachers  at 
the  high  school  level,  as  well  as  teachers  in  post-secondary 
institutions  such  as  community  colleges. 

Assumptions  of  the  Study 

It  was  assumed  that  vocational  teachers  who  are 
employed  by  the  Benue  State  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
State  School  Board  need  additional  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  teaching.  A  further  assumption  was 
that  programs  of  in-service  education  for  skilled  trades 
persons  newly-recruited  from  business  and  industry  do  exist 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  that  officials  respon¬ 
sible  for  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would,  if  requested,  provide  program 
guides  and  in-service  materials  for  use  in  developing  an  in- 
service  educational  program  for  Benue  State  of  Nigeria. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  research  study  was  limited  to  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  programs  designed  for  newly-employed  vocational 
teachers,  who  possessed  technical  skills  and  competence,  but 
were  not  trained  to  teach  their  skills  at  the  high  school 
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level.  Undergraduate  in-service  education  programs  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  study,  in  that  such  programs  were  considered 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  research  study.  A  further 
limitation  of  the  study  was  the  reliance  on  library  research. 
Newspaper  articles,  magazines,  government  publications, 
books  and  journal  articles  that  were  consulted  for  the  study. 

Definitions  of  Terms  Used 

In-service  Education.  Hass,  C.G.  in  In-Service 
Education  (1957,  p.  13)  stated  that  in-service  education 
includes  all  activities  engaged  in  by  professional  personnel 
during  their  service  and  designed  to  contribute  to  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  job. 

Vocational  Education.  Education  designed  to  prepare 
skilled  workers  for  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc., 
which  is  usually  provided  on  the  upper  secondary  level 
(UNESCO  Monograph,  1973,  p.  18). 

Vocational  Teacher.  A  person  teaching  theoretical 
subjects  and/or  the  theoretical  aspects  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  secondary  educational  institutions  in  which 
skilled  workers  are  educated  and  trained  for  occupations  in 
the  trades,  crafts,  industry,  agriculture,  and/or  commerce. 

In  some  countries,  the  vocational  teacher  is  responsible  for 
practical  workshop  training  as  well  (UNESCO  Monograph,  1973, 

p.  18)  . 

Teaching  Method.  A  rational  ordering  and  balancing 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  purpose  of  the  several  elements 
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that  enter  into  the  educative  process,  the  nature  of  the 
pupil,  the  materials  of  instruction,  and  the  total  learning 
situation;  a  standard  procedure  in  the  presentation  of 
instructional  material  and  the  content  of  activities  (Good, 
1973,  p.  589) . 

Pedagogy .  The  art,  practice  or  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing;  the  systematized  learning  or  instruction  concerning 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  of  student  control 
and  guidance  (Good,  1973,  p.  412). 

Program,  In-Service.  A  school  of  community  teacher 
training  plan  that  may  include  such  activities  as  seminars, 
workshops,  bulletins,  television,  or  films  for  individuals 
who  are  already  teaching;  the  program  is  designed  to  increase 
their  competency  or  to  bring  them  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  (Good,  1973,  p.  446). 

Technical  Education.  That  aspect  of  education  which 
leads  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  and  applied  skills  as 
well  as  basic  scientific  knowledge  (National  Policy  on 
Education,  1977,  p.  19).  In  Nigeria,  technical  education 
consists  of  the  following  three  main  divisions: 

1.  Technical  education  offered  along  with  general 
education  in  secondary  schools. 

2.  Education  and  training  of  craftsmen  either 
through  apprenticeship  or  in  special  technical 
training  schools. 

3.  Education  and  training  of  technicians  in  poly¬ 
technics  or  technical  colleges.  (Ozoro,  1975, 
p.  144) 

Technical  College,  Polytechnic,  College  of  Techno¬ 


logy.  Institutions  of  learning  set  up  for  the  education  and 


training  of  technicians  and  intermediate  manpower.  The 
Colleges,  wherever  possible,  offer  full-time  day  courses, 
evening  courses,  part-time  day  and  evening  courses  and 
block  release  courses  (Agbasi,  F.C.N.,  1973,  p.  151). 

Advanced  Teachers'  College.  A  three-year  post¬ 
secondary  school  teacher  training  institution.  The  curri¬ 
culum  consists  of  pedagogical  and  psychological  courses  plus 
two  academic  subjects  {or  technical  subjects}  taken  to  the 
equivalent  of  the  ’A'  level  {in  case  of  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects}  (Ogunyemi,  E.,  1973,  p.  434). 

National  Certificate  of  Education  (Technical)  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  National  Certificate  of  Education  (technical) 
program  aims  at  producing  teachers  who  could  teach  the 
general  technical  education  courses  as  well  as  some  special 
technical  subjects  offered  up  for  the  West  African  School 
Certificate  Examination  (Ozoro,  1975,  p.  146). 

Secondary  Grammar  School.  It  is  patterned  on  the 
English  grammar  school  with  its  classical  orientation. 

Today  the  grammar  school  offers  a  wide  range  of  arts  and 
science  courses,  all  geared  to  entry  to  higher  education: 
English  language  and  literature,  history,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.  Some  grammar  schools  have  modified  their  cur¬ 
ricula  to  include  technical,  commercial  and  agricultural 
subjects  (Fafunwa,  1974) . 

Secondary  Commercial  School.  Commercial  schools 
offer  training  in  subjects  such  as  typing  and  shorthand, 
accounting,  principles  of  economics,  as  well  as  some  academic 
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subjects,  for  example,  English,  mathematics,  geography  and 
history  (Fafunwa,  1974). 

Secondary  Comprehensive  School.  Comprehensive 
schools  Offer  two  years  of  general  education  and  three  years 
of  specialized  education  in  academic  subjects,  commercial, 
technical  and  agricultural  training,  and  home  economics 
(Fafunwa,  1974) . 

Trade  Centres  (now  called  Technical  Colleges) . 

Trade  centres  offer  three-year  training  in  motor  mechanics, 
sheet-metal  work,  welding,  etc.,  to  those  pupils  who  have 
had  three  years  of  secondary  education  (Fafunwa,  1974). 

Voluntary  Agency.  The  term  Voluntary  Agency  as  used 
in  Nigeria  today  includes  as  well  as  missionary  bodies,  local 
communities  operating  schools  for  the  benefit  of  their  areas, 
native  authorities  (local  governments) ,  and  individuals  who 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down  by  government  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  (Anowi,  J.O.,  in  Ikejiani, 

1964,  p.  44) . 


CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE 


Some  Aspects  of  Nigeria's  Educational  Policy 


A  new  Nigerian  national  policy  on  education  came 
into  being  with  the  publication  of  a  white  paper  titled 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  National  Policy  on  Education  in 
1977.  The  new  educational  policy  aims  at  achieving  the  five 
national  objectives  as  embodied  in  the  Second  National 
Development  Plan  1970-74,  namely: 

1.  a  united,  strong  and  self-reliant  nation; 

2.  a  great  and  dynamic  economy; 

3.  a  just  and  egalitarian  society; 

4 .  a  land  of  bright  and  full  opportunities 
for  all  citizens;  and 

5.  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

These  national  objectives  were  incorporated  unchanged  in  the 
third  National  Development  Plan  1975-80. 

To  discuss  the  aspects  of  Nigeria's  educational 
policy  that  bear  on  the  philosophy,  technical  and  teacher 
education,  a  brief  history  of  Nigerian  education  as  con¬ 
tained  in  an  address  to  Nigerian  students  in  the  Americas  in 
1977  by  the  then  Federal  Commissioner  for  Education,  Dr. 
Ahmadu  A.  Ali,  will  be  given. 

The  introduction  of  Islam  to  Borno  in  the  11th 
century  A.D.  marked  the  beginning  of  Islamic  education  and 
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the  establishment  of  Islamiyya  schools,  first  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  and  later  in  the  southern 
areas.  Records  indicate  that  by  1914  there  were  as  many  as 
24,757  Islamiyya  Schools  in  Nigeria  enrolling  218,615  pupils 
under  the  supervision  of  15,000  Muslims  or  Mallams  (Ali,  A. A., 
Federal  Nigeria,  1977,  p.  10). 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  Missions  in 
Abeokuta  in  1842,  western  education  took  a  firm  root  first, 
in  parts  of  the  southern  areas  of  the  country  and  then  the 
whole  country. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1882 
marked  the  first  major  governmental  intervention  in  educa¬ 
tional  planning  in  the  country,  albeit,  on  a  strictly  limited 
scope  as  guided  by  the  colonial  status  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  Of  course,  up  to  about  1925,  the  British  had  no 
clearly  stated  educational  policy  in  any  of  their  colonial 
territories  (Ali,  A. A.,  Federal  Nigeria,  1977,  p.  10). 

Britain  was  compelled  to  set  up  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Native  Education  in  British  Tropical  Dependen¬ 
cies  by  a  combination  of  factors  including  the  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association  in  New  York,  National  Congress 
of  West  Africa,  and  the  Phelp-Stokes  Fund  of  New  York.  This 
action  led  to  greater  British  government  involvement  in  edu¬ 
cational  planning  in  Nigeria. 

In  1915,  the  Colony  and  Southern  Provinces  of 
Nigeria  had  53  government  schools  and  82  grant-aided  schools. 
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By  1921,  there  were  some  2,000  government  schools  in  Nigeria 
which  enrolled  150,000  pupils.  Between  1937  and  1947, 
primary  school  enrollment  in  the  Colony  and  Southern 
Provinces  rose  by  almost  50  percent  and  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  enrolment  rose  by  more  than  60  percent  (Ali,  A. A. , 
Federal  Nigeria,  1977,  p.  10). 

The  emergence  of  the  Nigerian  Union  of  Teachers  in 
the  thirties  and  their  activities  thereafter,  helped  to  call 
attention  to  various  weaknesses  in  the  educational  set  up, 
in  addition  to  suggesting  remedies.  With  the  opening  of 
Yaba  Higher  College  in  1932  and  the  establishment  of  the 
University  College,  Ibadan  in  1948,  higher  education  slowly 
but  firmly  found  a  place  in  government  educational  pro¬ 
gram  . 

The  Richards  and  MacPherson  constitutions  (1946  and 
1951)  which  brought  significant  political  development,  also 
positively  affected  educational  advancement  in  the  country. 

The  Foot  Commission  of  1948  called  for  the  training 
of  administrative  and  technical  staff  through  scholarship 
awards  in  order  to  prepare  Nigerians  for  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  positions.  This  view  was  again  emphasized  and 
elaborated  upon  by  the  Aolaru  Commission  of  1958  and  the 
famous  Ashby  Commission  (appropriately  called  Investment  in 
Education)  of  1959  (Ali,  A. A. ,  Federal  Nigeria,  1977,  p.  11). 

All  these  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  primary, 
secondary,  technical  and  higher  education  throughout  the 
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Federation.  Government  expenditure  on  education  rose 
sharply  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sharp  increase  in  stu¬ 
dent  population. 

The  introduction  of  the  Universal  Primary  Education 
in  the  then  Western  Region  in  1955  and  a  modified  version  of 
the  same  program  in  the  Eastern  Region  in  1957  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  These  were  attempts  by  the 
regional  governments  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  the  masses  within  their  limited  financial  resources. 

Nigeria's  needs  after  independence  called  for  yet 
more  purposeful  governmental  intervention  in  educational 
planning  (Ali,  A. A. ,  Federal  Nigeria,  1977,  p.  11).  To  achieve  the 
five  national  objectives  the  government  needed: 

a)  a  redefinition  of  the  goal  of  Nigerian 
education. 

b)  a  departure  from  existing  practice  regard¬ 
ing  the  ownership,  control  and  admimistra- 
tion  of  our  educational  institutions  if 
our  national  interest  is  to  be  well-served. 

c)  a  democratization  of  education  at  all  levels 
and  for  all  Nigerians  irrespective  of  their 
geographical  locations,  religions,  persua¬ 
sion  and  age. 

d)  a  re-evaluation  of  the  contents  of  our 
curriculum  so  as  to  make  it  relevant  to  the 
country  poised  to  modernize  her  economy  and 
sensitive  to  a  preservation  of  her  moral 
and  cultural  values. 

e)  a  revision  of  the  responsibilities  between 
the  Federal,  State  and  Local  Governments, 
and  a  readjustment  of  financial  obligations 
on  education  among  these  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  . 

f)  a  review  of  the  proper  roles  to  be  played 
in  our  educational  process  by  teachers, 
parents  and  the  community. 


g)  a  re-examination  of  the  role,  status  and 
remuneration  of  our  educational  personnel; 
and 

h)  a  review  of  adult  educational  programs 
with  a  view  to  producing  functionally 
literate  Nigerian  adults. (Ali,  A. A. ,  Federal 
Nigeria,  1977,  p.  11) 

A  comprehensive  Nigerian  Policy  on  Education,  devoid  of 
colonial  vestiges,  was  required  to  build  a  new  Nigerian 
nation  that  can  rightly  and  boldly  take  her  place  in  the 
community  of  nations  and  meet  her  national  aspirations. 

A  national  curriculum  reform  conference  opened  in 
Lagos  on  September  8th,  1969.  Participants  came  from  all 
walks  of  life--f armers ,  representatives  of  trade  unions, 
women's  organizations,  religious  bodies  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  organizations — to  deliberate  on  the  aims  and  goals  of 
education  suited  for  the  country  (Fafunwa,  1974).  At  the 
end  of  the  conference,  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
government  on  primary  education,  secondary  education,  higher 
education,  teacher  education,  women's  education,  education 
for  living,  and  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
national  development  (Adaralegbe,  1976). 

Follow  up  conferences  were  held  between  1970  and 
1973.  The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  in  1973  did  set  up 
a  seminar  of  distinguished  educational  experts  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chief  S.O.  Adebo  to  examine  all  aspects  of 
Nigerian  Policy  on  Education  and  to  make  recommendations. 
This  was  followed  by  the  setting  of  nine  panels  of  experts 
to  study  and  review  the  recommendations  of  the  1973  Adebo 
seminar.  These  panels  as  well  as  others  who  were  not 
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originally  involved  in  the  seminar  continued  to  meet  until 
January  1976.  The  final  draft  of  their  report  was  accepted 
by  the  federal  government  on  the  28th  of  September  1976. 

The  publication  of  the  government  white  paper  early  in  1977 
gave  birth  to  a  new  Nigerian  Policy  on  Education. 


Philosophy  of  Nigerian  Education 


Directed  towards  a  rapid  attainment  of  our  national 
objectives,  the  new  philosophy  of  education  seeks  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  individual  to  a  sound  and  effective  citizen  and 
aims  at  democratization  of  education  at  the  primary,  secon¬ 
dary  and  tertiary  levels  both  inside  and  outside  the  formal 
school  system.  It  is  based  on  self-realization  and  self- 
actualization,  better  human  relationship,  individual  and 
national  efficiency,  effective  citizenship,  national  con¬ 
sciousness  and  national  unity,  economic,  political,  scienti¬ 
fic  and  technological  progress. 

Education  is  to  aim  at: 

1.  the  inculcation  of  national  consciousness 
and  national  unity; 

2.  the  inculcation  of  the  right  type  of 
values  and  attitudes  for  the  survival  of 
the  individual  and  the  Nigerian  society; 

3 .  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  around;  and, 

4.  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  skills, 
abilities  and  competences  both  mental, 
and  physical  as  equipment  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  live  in  and  contribute  to  the 
development  of  his  society.  (National 
Policy  on  Education,  1977,  p.  4) 
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Technical  Education 


Section  six  of  the  National  Policy  on  Education  is 
concerned  with  technical  education.  Technical  education  is 
defined  as  "that  aspect  of  education  which  leads  to  the 
acquisition  of  practical  and  applied  skills  as  well  as  basic 
scientific  knowledge."  The  aims  of  technical  education  are: 

a)  to  provide  trained  manpower  in  applied 
science,  technology  and  commerce  particu¬ 
larly  at  sub-professional  grades; 

b)  to  provide  the  technical  knowledge  and 
vocational  skills  necessary  for  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  commercial  and  economic 
development ; 

c)  to  provide  people  who  can  apply  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  and  solution 
of  environmental  problems  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man; 

d)  to  give  an  introduction  to  professional 
studies  in  engineering  and  other  technologies; 

e)  to  give  training  and  impart  the  necessary 
skills  leading  to  the  production  of  crafts¬ 
men,  technicians  and  other  skilled  personnel 
who  will  be  enterprising  and  self-reliant; 
and  , 

f)  to  enable  our  young  men  and  women  to  have 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  technology.  (National  Policy 
on  Education,  1977,  p.  19) 


Teacher  Education 


All  aspects  of  education  dealing  with  teacher  pre¬ 
paration  at  the  primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels  are  covered  under  Section  9  of  the  government  white 
paper — National  Policy  on  Education. 

The  purpose  of  teacher  education  at  all  levels  is 


to : 


a)  produce  highly  motivated  conscientious  and 
efficient  classroom  teachers  for  all  levels 
of  our  educational  system; 

b)  encourage  further  the  spirit  of  enquiry  and 
creativity  in  teachers; 

c)  help  teachers  to  fit  into  the  social  life 
of  the  community  and  society  at  large  and 
to  enhance  their  commitment  to  national 
objectives ; 

d)  provide  teachers  with  intellectual  background 
adequate  for  their  assignment  and  to  make 
them  adaptable  to  any  changing  situation  not 
Only  in  the  life  of  their  country,  but  in  the 
wider  world;  and, 

e)  enhance  teachers'  commitment  to  the  teaching 
profession.  (National  Policy  on  Education, 

1977,  p.  25) 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  teacher  education,  the 
government  pledged  that  all  teachers  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country  will  be  professionally  trained,  and 
programs  in  teacher  education  institutions  will  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  equip  teachers  for  effective  performance  of  their 
duties.  Professional  training  of  teachers  would  take  place 


m : 

1.  Grade  II  teachers'  colleges; 

2.  Advanced  teachers'  colleges; 

3.  Colleges  of  education; 

4.  National  teachers'  institute; 

5.  Institutes  of  education;  and, 

6.  Teachers'  centres. 

The  government  also  prescribed  the  structure  of  the 
curriculum  in  teachers '  colleges  on  the  following  com¬ 
ponents  : 

a)  General  studies  (basic  academic  subjects) 

b)  Fundation  studies  (principles  and  practice 
of  education) ; 

c)  Studies  related  to  the  student  field  of 
teaching  (e.g.,  English,  history,  mathema¬ 
tics,  physics,  etc.);  and, 

d)  Teaching  practice.  (National  Policy  on 
Education,  1977,  p.  26) 


. 


Other  programs  would  be  expanded  to  take  cognizance 
of  new  developments  in  areas  of  vocational,  technical  and 
commercial  education.  The  government  went  on  to  say  that 
teacher  education  will  continue  to  take  cognizance  of  changes 
in  methodology  and  in  the  curriculum.  In-service  training 
would  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  continuing  teacher 
education.  In-service  education  of  teachers  would  continue 
to  fill  the  gaps,  e.g.  for  library  service  education;  eva¬ 
luation  techniques,  guidance  and  counselling,  for  no  matter 
the  efficiency  of  the  preservice  training,  there  would 
necessarily  be  areas  of  inadequacies.  Teachers  who  would 
successfully  attend  such  systematically  planned  in-service 
courses  will  attract  incremental  credits  and/or  count  such 
credits  towards  future  advancement.  The  government  gave  an 
undertaking  to  legally  and  publicly  recognize  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Those  teachers  already  admitted  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  without  the  requisite  qualification  will  be  given  a 
period  of  time  within  which  to  qualify  for  admission  or 
leave  the  profession  (National  Policy  on  Education,  1977,  pp.  27-28)  . 

The  description  so  far  has  centered  around  the  new 
Nigerian  policy  on  education.  A  brief  history  of  Nigerian 
education  from  the  eleventh  century  A . D .  was  given, 
coupled  with  the  imperatives  that  led  to  the  development 
and  launching  of  a  new  policy  on  education.  Relevant 
sections  of  the  policy  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  education 
of  vocational  teachers,  namely,  the  philosophy  and  aims  of 


■ 


education,  technical  education  and  teacher  education  at  all 
levels  in  the  Nigerian  educational  system  were  discussed. 

Patterns  of  professional  teacher  education  for 
non-graduate  and  graduate  untrained  teachers  will  be  the 
main  theme  of  the  sections  that  follow.  The  first  pattern 
to  be  dealt  with  concerns  teachers  of  vocational  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  in  Nigeria.  The  second  pattern  is  offered 
at  the  Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria,  for  graduate  teachers 
who  have  had  no  professional  training. 

Pattern  of  In-Service  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teacher  Education  in  Nigeria 

In  discussing  the  pattern  of  in-service  vocational 

and  technical  teacher  education  in  Nigeria,  the  following 

definition  shall  apply: 

The  term  'in-service'  applies  to  the  forms  of 
education  and  training  organized  for  those 
already  employed  as  teachers.  In-service 
education  may  be  given  in  order  that  an  em¬ 
ployed  teacher  acquire  initial  teacher  quali¬ 
fications  or  it  may  be  given  for  the  updating 
of  technical  and/or  pedagogical  knowledge. 

(UNESCO,  Monographs  on  Education,  VIII,  1973,  p.  47) 

In-service  vocational  and  technical  teacher  education  is 
given  to  enable  an  employed  teacher  to  obtain  initial 
teacher  qualification.  This  professional  education  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  specialized  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Technical  Teachers'  Colleges  at  Yaba  and  Gombe ,  and  in 
Colleges  of  Technology  and  Polytecnic  that  have  Departments 
of  Education  (Technical) .  The  training  programs  are 


supervised  by  the  various  institutes  of  education  existing 
in  the  Universities  across  the  country.  Governments  (States 
and  Federal)  provide  support  for  the  trainees  and  the 
schools . 

Described  below  is  the  initial  attempt  that  was  made 
by  the  federal  government  to  establish  in  Nigeria  facilities 
for  the  training  of  vocational  and  technical  teachers.  The 
account  is  obtained  from  the  report  prepared  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  (ILO)  for  the  government  of 
Nigeria  and  published  in  Geneva,  1968.  The  report  is  titled 
Vocational  Instructor  and  Supervisor  Training--Nigeria 
(VISTN) .  The  quotes  that  follow  and  the  page  numbers  are 
drawn  from  that  report. 

The  recurring  deficiency  in  the  high  and  interme¬ 
diate  level  manpower  in  Nigeria  has  been  a  problem  even  be¬ 
fore  the  country  became  independent.  The  World  Bank  Mission 
that  conducted  an  economic  survey  of  the  country  in  1955 
identified  manpower  as  a  major  constraint  to  economic 
growth.  The  National  Economic  Council  of  Nigeria,  a  body 
that  drew  up  the  six  year  National  Development  Plan,  1962-68, 
commented  on  the  issue  in  the  report: 

The  development  of  Nigeria  since  the  war,  both 
in  the  private  and  public  spheres,  has  led  to 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  persons  with 
management,  administrative  and  professional 
capabilities.  At  the  technical  and  supervisory 
levels,  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  is 
also  a  major  problem.  (VISTN,  1968,  p.  11) 

To  meet  the  nation's  rapidly  growing  needs  for  skilled  man¬ 
power,  the  Nigerian  government  approached  ILO  for  assistance 


' 


in  vocational  training.  Initial  discussions  were  held  in 
19  59,  followed  by  visits  to  Nigeria  between  November,  19  59, 
and  February,  196  2,  by  ILO  officials.  These  officials  helped 
their  Nigerian  counterparts  in  preparing  a  Nigerian  govern¬ 
ment  request  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  project  to  train  vocational  instructors 
and  supervisors . 

The  Nigerian  government  request  was  considered  and 
granted  by  the  governing  council  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  in  May,  1961;  and  the  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  government  and  the  Special  Fund  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1962,  with  the  ILO  as  the  executing  agency.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  prior  to  this  agreement  there  were  no 
facilities  in  Nigeria  for  training  vocational  and  technical 
teachers . 

The  purpose  of  the  project  according  to  the  plan  of 
operation  was  to: 

Assist  the  Government  of  Nigeria  in  supplement¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  existing  facilities 
for  vocational  training  by  providing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schemes  of  training: 

1.  training  of  existing  instructors  and 
skilled  workers  for  positions  as  instruc¬ 
tors  in  Government  trade  centres ,  and  in 
the  training  schemes  operated  by  the  public 
corporations  and  major  employers; 

2.  training  of  existing  foremen,  potential 
foremen  and  suitable  workers  in  supervisory 
techniques.  (VISTN,  1968,  p.  41) 

Duration  of  the  project  was  four  years.  The  instructor 

training  scheme  had  its  operational  base  in  Lagos.  The 

agreement  envisaged  the  scheme  to  involve,  in  the  four  year 


. 
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period,  up  to  300  trainees  and  113  expatriates.  Specifying 
in  detail,  the  scheme  was  to  provide  for: 

1.  short-term  intensive  courses  up  to  six 
weeks '  duration  in  the  art  of  teaching 
for  expatriates  and  local  instructors  in 
service  in  the  regions; 

2.  a  six-month  course  of  training  for  quali¬ 
fied  Nigerian  instructors  in  two  three- 
monthly  periods  of  full  time  study  during 
which  time  instruction  would  be  given  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  applied  to  vocational  training,  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  work¬ 
shop,  the  keeping  of  records  and  the 
setting  up  and  marking  of  tests.  The 
"sandwich"  type  of  training  is  envisaged 
with  three  months  in  training,  three 
months  back  on  the  job,  followed  by  a 
further  three  months'  training.  This 
course  would  also  provide  for  other  quali¬ 
fied  instructors  employed  by  local  em¬ 
ployers  and  public  corporations; 

3.  for  potential  Nigerian  instructors  a  two- 
year  full-time  course  during  which 
further  practical  instruction  would  be 
given  in  the  trainee's  own  particular 
trade  together  with  the  principles  of 
teaching.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be 
to  bring  the  instructors  to  the  Final  City 
and  Guilds  standard  in  addition  to  quali¬ 
fying  them  as  instructors.  (VISTN,  1968, 
p.  42) 

A  fellowship  scheme  was  incorporated  in  the  project  for 
Nigerian  staff  to  study  in  institutions  abroad.  All  fellow¬ 
ships  were  for  12  months  each;  and  were  to  be  effective  as 
follows:  second  year — seven  fellowships;  and  third  year — 

eight  fellowships.  Other  aspects  of  the  project  dealt  with 
staff  duties,  budget,  site,  buildings  and  workshops. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chief  of  Project  in  Nigeria  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1963,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
instructor  scheme.  The  first  group  of  trainees  started 


their  training  at  the  Yaba  Trade  Centre,  Lagos,  on  the  28th 

of  October,  1963.  There  were  24  trainees  from  all  the 

regions  and  the  federal  territory  of  Lagos. 

They  came  from  varied  backgrounds  and  all  the 
different  regions:  four  from  the  East,  four 
from  the  North,  three  from  the  West,  five  from 
the  Mid-west  and  eight  from  federal  territory 
(Lagos) .  All  were  nominated  by  their  employ¬ 
ing  authorities.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  students 

were  already  teaching  at  Trade  Centres  or 
Technical  Institutes,  but  few  had  any  formal 
teacher  training.  Five  had  had  some  practical 
experience  working  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
24  trainees  represented  the  ten  trades  most 
in  demand  by  industry:  fitter  mechanic  (3), 
electrical  (4),  motor  mechanic  (3),  sheet- 
metal  (2) ,  carpentry  (2) ,  cabinet  making  (4) , 
bricklaying  (3),  painting,  motor  body  build¬ 
ing,  and  foundry  (1  each).  (VISTN,  1968,  p.  22) 

This  first  course  was  largely  concentrated  on  the 
principles  of  teaching,  for  not  all  the  necessary  equipment 
was  available  and  because  of  the  trainees'  differing  stan¬ 
dards.  To  improve  the  trainees'  standard  of  English,  two 
hours  each  week  were  assigned  for  English  language  study. 

It  took  six  months  to  complete  the  course;  and  all  the  24 
trainees  qualified  and  obtained  their  certificates. 

The  initial  problems  experienced  when  the  course 
started  were  solved  as  subsequent  courses  were  offered.  The 
length  of  the  course  was  also  extended. 

Tables  2.1  and  2.2  show  the  timetable  for  the  fourth 
instructors'  training  course  and  the  statistical  data  on  the 
entire  project  from  the  first  course  to  the  last. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  instructor  training  that  has 
to  be  mentioned  concerned  potential  instructor  training. 


- 
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Table  2.1 


Timetable  for  the 

Fourth  Instructors '  Training  Course 


FIRST  TERM:  3  months 


45  Hours: 

Trade  analysis  (dividing  a  trade  into  small  units  for 
teaching  purposes) . 

45  Hours: 

Educational  aims  and  organization  (the  history  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  education,  its  organization;  philosophies  of 
education;  cultural  and  social,  technical  and  vocational 
types  of  education) . 

30  Hours: 

Shop  organization,  management  and  supervision,  shop  lay¬ 
out,  personnel  systems,  class  activities,  timetables, 
recording,  inventories,  and  requisitioning. 

30  Hours: 

English  (clear,  concise  communication  and  self-expression, 
basic  grammar  and  composition,  spelling  and  meaning  of 
words) . 

66  Hours: 

Orientation  (work  periods  in  which  trainees  study  indivi¬ 
dually,  using  the  reference  library,  preparing  reports 
and  completing  assignments) . 

96  Hours: 

Special  methods  (the  trainees  put  into  practice  in  the 
workshops  the  theory  acquired  in  instructor  training; 
make  a  practical  analysis,  organize  shop  activities, 
check  tools,  materials,  etc.). 

48  Hours: 

Instructional  materials  laboratory  (periods  in  which  the 
trainees  develop  their  instructional  material  charts, 
graphs,  models,  etc.,  interspersed  with  tutorial 
periods  as  necessary;  practice  in  public  speaking; 
blackboard  practice) . 


(cont ' d) 
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Table  2.1  (cont'd) 


SECOND  TERM:  3  months 


30  Hours: 

Course  instruction  (nature  of  course  study,  aims  and 
objectives,  course  content  and  other  elements  making 
studies  of  specific  trades). 

45  Hours: 

Measurement  and  evaluation  (progress  and  attainment 

testing,  elements  of  a  good  question,  preparing  tests, 
types  of  tests,  scores  and  interpretation,  recording). 

45  Hours: 

Methods  of  instruction  (psychology  of  learning  and  the 
learner;  planning  lessons,  types  of  lessons;  student 
activity  and  control,  audio-visual  aids,  development  of 
instructional  aids) . 

96  Hours: 

Special  methods.  (Emphasis  on  teaching  and  supervising 
shop  activities,  observation  by  teacher  trainers  and 
I.L.O.  expert  craft  instructors,  counselling  and 
correcting,  model  lessons  by  experts.) 


International  Labour  Organization,  Vocational 
Instructor  and  Supervisor  Training,  Nigeria, 
1968 ,  p.  58 . 


Source : 


Instructor  Training  Course 
Statistical  Data 
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The  program  for  training  potential  instructors 
at  Yaba,  also  known  as  the  skill  upgrading  pro¬ 
gram  proceeded  side  by  side  with  full  instruc¬ 
tor  training.  During  the  project,  three  courses 
for  potential  instructors  were  conducted  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  337  trainees.  They  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  project  and  provided  the 
main  source  of  recruitment  for  the  later  instruc¬ 
tor  courses.  .  .  .  The  objective  of  the  scheme 

was  to  upgrade  trainees  from  the  intermediate 
level  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
to  the  final  or  advanced  certificate  which  had 
been  stipulated  as  the  required  technical  quali¬ 
fication  for  a  trade  instructor  in  Nigeria. 

(VISTN,  1968,  p.  26) 

This  particular  undertaking  also  served  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  and  qualification  of  the  trainee  and 
increasing  the  promotional  chances  of  the  individual  in 
industry  in  case  such  a  person  could  not  enter  the  instruc¬ 
tor  training  program. 

When  the  entire  life  of  the  project  expired  in  1967 
and  the  instructor  training  program  was  integrated  into 
the  newly  established  United  Nations  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  assisted  project — National 
Technical  Teacher  Training  College  (NTTTC)  at  Yaba,  Lagos, 
it  became  a  nucleus  of,  and  a  model  for,  similar  programs 
now  available  in  the  country. 


Technical  Teacher’s  Certificate  Course 
at  Kaduna  Polytechnic,  Department  of 

Education  (Technical) 


Attempts  that  began  in  1963  to  train  vocational 
teachers  with  the  active  assistance  of  United  Nations 
agencies,  have  been  expanded  to  cope  with  Nigeria's  hunger 
and  thirst  for  vocational  and  technical  teachers.  Kaduna 


Polytechnic--a  multi-million  Naira  (Nigeria's  currency 
unit)  institution  financed  by  the  ten  Northern  States, 
established  a  Department  of  Education  (Technical)  in  1971. 
The  Department  had  its  first  intake  of  students  for  the 
Nigerian  Certificate  in  Education  (technical)  in  January  of 
1972.  It  was  not  until  1977  that  the  Technical  Teachers' 
Certificate  Course  was  offered.  Officials  of  the  Department 
of  Education  (Technical)  visited  NTTC  at  Yaba  and  studied 
how  that  pioneer  college  in  technical  teacher  education  in 
the  country  was  running  the  Technical  Teachers'  Certificate 
course.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the  Department  of 
Education  (Technical)  on  their  return  from  Lagos. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute  of  Education, 
Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria,  the  Department  of  Education 
(Technical) ,  Kaduna  Polytechnic,  commenced  a  one-year  course 
for  vocational  and  technical  teachers  in  September  of  1977. 
The  objectives  of  the  course  as  outlined  in  the  syllabus 
are : 


1.  to  provide  an  opportunity  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  study  and  practice  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects  of  their  choice; 

2.  to  train  technically  oriented  young  men  (and 
women)  who  are  interested  and  engaged  in 
teaching  but  have  not  had  any  training  in 
pegagogy ; 

3.  to  help  produce  more  teachers  of  technical 
subjects  for  our  secondary  schools  and 
other  institutions.  (T.T.C.  Syllabus,  p.  2) 

The  following  qualifications  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  are 

acceptable  to  the  Department: 


. 


a)  Higher  National  Diploma  (HND)  and  Higher 
Diploma  (HD) ; 

b)  Higher  National  Certificate  (HNC ) ; 

c)  Full  Technological  Certificate  (FTC) ; 

d)  National  Diploma  (ND) ; 

e)  Nigerian  Registered  Nurse/Midwife 

Equivalent  technical  qualifications  may  also 
be  considered  (e.g.,  Advanced  Craft  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute) . 

Most  teachers  of  technical  subjects  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  in  the  country  are  holders  of 
the  qualifications  mentioned  above  but  without 
pedagogy.  (T.T.C.  Syllabus,  p.  2) 

The  course  content  and  subject  syllabus  were  drawn 

up  by  members  of  the  department,  and  as  mentioned  earlier, 

based  on  what  is  obtained  at  the  NTTC ,  Yaba,  Lagos. 

Listed  below  are  the  course  subjects  and  time  allocation: 

1.  Philosophy  of  Education,  three  hours  per 
week ; 

2.  Psychology  of  Education,  four  hours  per 
week; 

3.  Sociology  of  Education,  two  hours  per 
week  ; 

4.  Comparative  Education,  two  hours  per 
week  ; 

5.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  three 
hours  per  week; 

6.  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids,  two  hours  per 
week ; 

7.  Educational  Administration,  one  hour  per 
week; 

8.  Nursing  Education  and  Projects,  four  hours 
per  week; 

9.  Special  Methods  (Technical)  and  Projects, 
four  hours  per  week: 

10.  Social  Studies  and  Communication  Skills, 
three  hours  per  week; 

11.  Library  Studies,  two  hours  per  week; 

12.  Teaching  Practice  (6  weeks  a  session); 

13.  Seminars/Tutorials. 

Total  --  30  hours  per  week. 

The  course  content  and  subject  syllabus  was  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Consultative  Council  Reference  Committee  on  Teacher 


Education  at  its  Jos  meeting  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  November, 
1978,  for  approval.  While  approval  was  granted,  there  were 
modifications  to  the  course,  as  follows: 

1.  Title:  The  title  of  the  program  is  now 
change  to  Technical  Teachers'  Certificate. 

2.  Teaching  Practice:  The  period  for  the 
teaching  practice  is  increased  from  six  to 
ten  weeks . 

3.  Entry  Requirements:  These  include  Final/ 

Advanced  Craft  Certificate  giving  preference 
to  candidates  with  industrial  experience 
after  the  Final/Advanced  Course. 

4.  Social  Studies  and  Communication  Skills: 

The  number  of  hours  for  this  subject  is 
increased  from  three  hours  to  four  hours 
per  week. 

5.  Special  Methods  (Technical):  The  syllabus 
for  this  now  includes: 

a)  Workshop  organization; 

b)  Organization  of  Industrial  Attachment; 

c)  The  need  for  safety  measures  in  the 
workshop;  and, 

d)  enough  First  Aid  to  deal  with  common 
emergencies  in  the  workshop. 

(T.T.C.  Syllabus,  P.  0) 

Details  of  the  subject  syllabus  are  attached  in  the  appendix 
pages . 


The  number  of  subjects  offered  for  the  program  of 
professional  preparation  of  technical  and  vocational 
teachers  in  Nigerian  technical  teachers '  colleges  and  poly¬ 
technics  is  adequate  as  of  now  but  one  might  say  the  time 
allocated  for  the  entire  program  -September  to  June--is 
rather  short  considering  the  holiday  periods--Christmas 
and  Easter--and  the  10  weeks  supervised  student  teaching. 

At  the  moment  the  program  does  not  articulate  in  any  way 
with  degree  programs  in  technical  and  vocational  education 
offered  in  Nigerian  universities. 


In-Service  Teacher  Preparation  Program 
at  the  Institute  of  Education, 

Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria 
Nigeria 

In  1972,  Ahmadu  Bello  University's  Institute  of 
Education  launched  a  new  pattern  of  teacher  preparation  for 
university  graduates  in  Nigeria.  The  program  was  mounted 
to  solve  the  problems  of  teacher  shortage  and  teacher  demand 
in  secondary  level  institutions  in  the  northern  states  of 
Nigeria . 

The  pattern  of  teacher  education  implemented  by  the 
Institute  of  Education  was  aimed  at  attracting  more  students 
and  making  professional  training  relevant  to  the  recipients. 
Prior  to  summer  1972,  Ahmadu  Bello  University  was  offering 
a  one-year,  full-time,  post-graduate  diploma  course  for 
graduate  teachers  without  professional  training.  The  new 
approach  combines  in-service  training  with  teaching  in  such 
a  way  that  teachers'  services  are  not  lost  while  they  are 
away  on  a  course.  The  flexibility  offered  by  the  new 
pattern  of  post-graduate  diploma  course  meant  that  graduate 
teachers  would  receive  their  theoretical  training  during  the 
long  vacation  and  be  retrained  in  their  institutions  during 
the  term  time. 

The  program  is  organized  in  three  parts:  Phase  1, 
an  initial  ten  weeks  of  professional  preparation  in  the 
university;  Phase  2,  a  year's  full-time  teaching  in  schools, 
during  which  students  are  supervised  but  retain  the  status 
and  conditions  of  service  of  regular  teachers  (rather  than 
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student  teachers);  Phase  3,  a  second  ten  week  course  at  the 
university  leading  to  certification  fifteen  months  after 
first  enrolment.  In  order  to  obtain  their  post-graduate 
diploma,  candidates  are  required  to  pass  in  three  separate 
components,  namely,  theory,  practical  teaching  and  a 
research  study  based  on  an  investigation  carried  out  during 
the  year  in  schools  and  presented  during  the  residential 
course  in  Phase  3. 

The  Institute,  in  recruiting  candidates  for  the 
course,  is  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  northern  states, 
for  the  states  finance  the  Institute  and  its  statutes  state 
clearly  that  it  is  primarily  set  up  to  serve  the  education 
of  the  northern  states  in  Nigeria.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
it  also  accepts  a  reasonable  percentage  of  applicants  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Candidates  for  the  program  are  also  drawn  from 
Kaduna  Polytechnic,  which  has  a  large  percentage  of  graduate 
staff  without  professional  training.  It  has  to  be  pointed 
out  that  Kaduna  Polytechnic  is  also  financed  largely  by  the 
northern  states.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Institute, 
progressive  retraining  of  the  Polytechnic  staff  is  under¬ 
taken.  Senior  trained  staff  of  the  Polytechnic  are  made 
available  as  tutors  for  the  residential  courses. 

The  curriculum  of  the  new  sandwich  program  is 
extended  in  such  a  manner  that  more  time  is  spent  in  schools 
than  at  the  university.  The  emphasis  given  to  the  curriculun 


in  the  first  of  two  terms  is  towards  induction  of  students 
into  the  experience  which  they  would  gain  during  the  year, 
while  the  second  session  tends  to  review  this  experience. 
Four  main  blocks  of  study  constitute  the  subjects  offered 
since  1974.  Table  2.3  shows  the  course  content  in  both 
Phase  1  and  Phase  3 . 

Besides  seminars,  many  other  less  conventional 
teaching  techniques  are  used.  Self  instructional  workshops 
on  audio-visual  aids  are  initiated. 

Teaching  practice  in  the  intermediate  year  is 
monitored  although  the  head  of  the  school  where  the  teacher 
is  teaching,  through  a  local  tutor  identified  by  the 
Institute,  and  at  relatively  infrequent  intervals,  by  the 
institute  tutor  (Hawes  &  Ogigi,  1975). 

The  entire  program  from  Phase  1  through  the  end 
of  Phase  3  is  managed  as  one  integrated  training  scheme  to 
produce  professional  graduate  teachers  for  Nigerian  schools. 

Benue  State  of  Nigeria 

This  section  of  the  chapter  will  discuss  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  population  of  Benue  State  in  relation  to  other 
states  in  the  federation.  The  educational  development  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  levels,  as  proposed  in  the 
National  Policy  on  Education,  the  third  national  development 
plan,  Benue  State  Development  Plan,  technical  education  and 
in-service  education,  shall  constitute  the  main  contents  of 
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Table  2.3 


Allocation  of  Lecture/Seminar  Periods  of 
Two  Vacation  Courses 


Subjects 

Hours 

per  Week 

Phase  I 

(First  residen¬ 
tial  course) 

Phase  III 
(Second  residen¬ 
tial  course) 

Methods  -  * 

Special  subject 

General 

LO  CN 

5 

2  7 

Integrated  Foundations 
Course 

(incorporating  elements 
of  sociology,  philo¬ 
sophy,  history,  curri¬ 
culum  studies) 

Educational  psychology 

School  administration 

3 

3  8 

2 

3 

3  8 

2 

Research  methodology 

2 

1 

Options  (choice  of 
one)  ** 

2 

2 

*  The  subject  method  offerings  included  English,  Hausa/ 
Arabic,  French,  engineering,  technical/vocational 
education,  history,  geography,  social  studies,  art, 
economics,  mathematics,  science  (physics,  chemistry 
and  biology) . 

**  The  options  included:  statistics,  measurement  and 
evaluation;  sociology  of  education;  philosophy  of 
education;  guidance  and  counselling;  instructional 
technology;  speech  training;  teacher  education. 

Source:  Hawes  and  Ozigi,  Post-graduate  Teacher  Training: 

A  Nigerian  Alternative,  1975,  pi  23 . 


the  section. 


Benue  State  derived  its  name  from  River  Benue,  the 
second  largest  river  in  Nigeria.  Shown  on  Map  1,  the  map 
of  Nigeria,  is  the  location  of  Benue  State.  The  state 
essentially  lies  in  the  lower  basins  of  the  Benue  and  Niger 
rivers.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid  in  most  of  the 
divisional  headquarters.  The  state  is  almost  rectangular 
in  shape,  and  located  in  the  middle  belt  area  of  the 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  six  states  of  the  federation. 
In  the  south,  Anambra  and  Cross  River  share  boundaries  with 
the  state.  Plateau  State  lies  to  its  north,  Gongola  State 
borders  the  eastern  side,  while  River  Niger  naturally 
divides  the  state  from  Kwara  and  Bendel  States  to  the  west 
( see  Map  2 ) . 

Makurdi ,  which  is  the  state  headquarters,  has  a 
population  of  53,967,  according  to  the  official  1963  popu¬ 
lation  figures.  It  has  to  be  made  very  clear  at  this 
juncture  that  Nigeria  officially  still  uses  the  1963  popu¬ 
lation  census  figures  as  a  base  for  demographic  data. 

Other  population  headcounts  were  undertaken,  but  the  figures 
were  very  contraversial  and  therefore  rejected  by  the 
federal  government.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
River  Benue.  It  maintains  a  warm  climate  all  year  round, 
with  temperatures  hardly  falling  below  12°C,  even  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  when  temperatures  are  generally  cool  in 
Nigeria . 


' 
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Map  1 

Map  of  Nigeria  Showing  the  Position 
of  Benue  State 


Source:  Government  of  Benue  State  of  Nigeria  Diary/  1977. 
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Map  2 

Political  Map  of  Nigeria  Showing  the  Position 

of  Benue  State 

in  Relation  to  Other  States  of  the  Federation 


Source : 


West  African  Magazine  No.  3239,  August  1979,  front 
page . 


Population 


In  1963,  there  were  2,427,018  persons  in  the  area 
now  known  as  Benue  State.  Table  2.4  shows  the  population  of 
Benue  State  by  religious  group  area  and  density  in  1963. 

This  figure  represented  4.36  per  cent  of  the  then  Nigeria's 
55,670,000  people.  Assuming  a  growth  rate  of  2.5  per  cent 
per  annum,  figures  obtained  during  a  demographic  survey  in 
1965  have  been  used  to  project  the  population  of  the  state 
up  to  1980.  Table  2.5  depicts  the  projected  State  population. 
The  state  ministry  of  finance  and  economic  planning  has 
cautioned  that  the  above  figures  "have  to  be  used  with  warn¬ 
ing  as  many  assumptions  which  {might  or  might)  not  prove 
right  were  used  when  making  the  estimates"  (Statistical 
Yearbook,  1977,  p.  1). 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  state  has  been 
divided  into  thirteen  local  government  areas.  Map  3  shows 
the  thirteen  local  government  areas  by  name.  Major  popula¬ 
tion  centres  are  to  be  found  in  the  divisional  headquarters/ 
local  government  headquarters.  "Benue  State  is  a  home  of 
beautiful  landscapes.  Its  predominant  gently  undulating 
landscape  is  interspersed  in  various  places  with  fascinating 
rings  of  hills"  (Benue  State  Diary,  1977,  p.  9). 

Universal  Primary  Education  (U.P.E.) 

A  welcome  initiative  to  eradicate  illiteracy  and 
make  primary  education  available  to  every  Nigerian  child 
free  of  charge  was  undertaken  by  the  federal  government  in 
1974,  with  the  launching  of  the  universal  free  primary 
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Population  of  Benue  State  by  Religious  Group, 
Area  and  Density,  1963 
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Source:  Benue  State  of  Nigeria  Diary,  1977. 


education  scheme.  The  U.P.E.  together  with  other  schemes 
have  been  embarked  upon  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  social 
change  and  economic  development.  To  move  towards  a  just  and 
democratic  society,  education  is  being  used  as  a  very  power¬ 
ful  tool. 

The  government,  in  an  attempt  to  mobilize  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  U.P.E.  scheme,  took  over  all 
grade  two  teachers  colleges  in  Nigeria  and  established  new 
ones.  Classes  began  in  September,  1976,  for  the  first 
products  of  the  scheme.  As  Table  2.6  illustrates,  enrol¬ 
ments  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  country  have 
increased.  The  figures  in  Table  2.6  reflect  inaccuracies  in 
the  statistical  data  used  at  the  time  the  scheme  was 
planned.  In  most  states  the  actual  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  first  year  of  the  scheme  outnumber  the  projected 
target  by  a  very  high  percentage.  The  scheme  was  severely 
affected  by  shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  Untrained 
teachers  were  recruited  in  large  numbers  to  fill  the  gap. 

In  Benue  State  over  70  percent  of  primary  school  teachers 
were  untrained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  (West  Africa,  19  November, 
1979)  2.1  million  primary  school  leavers  would  graduate  as 
products  of  the  U.P.E.  program  throughout  the  country  by 
June,  1982  .  About  40  percent  of  those  pupils  are  expected  to 
proceed  to  junior  secondary  schools;  about  1.3  million 
students  will  have  to  be  absorbed  in  ^programs  deviced  by 
various  state  governments  in  the  country.  Various  agencies 
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Table  2.6 


Enrolment  in  Primary  Grade  1, 
1975-76  to  1977-78 


Numbers  (1, 

000) 

Change 

in  % 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

76-77/ 

75-76 

77-78/ 

76-77 

Anambra 

155.9 

292.8 

231.2 

+  88% 

21% 

Bauchi 

57.3* 

102.9 

118.9 

+  80% 

+ 

16% 

Bendel 

151.0 

174.4 

180.2 

+  15% 

+ 

3% 

Benue 

76.1 

276.2 

194.4 

+  263% 

- 

30% 

Borno 

60.0 

88.2 

- 

+  47% 

— 

Cross  River 

162.2 

233.9 

199.6 

+  44% 

— 

15% 

Gongola 

101.4 

112 . 7 

102.5 

+  11% 

- 

9% 

Imo 

169 .9 

260.9 

- 

+  54% 

- 

Kaduna 

51.8 

281.1 

190.2 

+  442% 

- 

32% 

Kano 

32.7 

193.1 

140.4 

+  491% 

- 

27% 

Kwara 

49.4 

87.3 

126.4 

+  77% 

+ 

45% 

Lagos 

72.4 

84.6 

83.6 

+  17% 

- 

1% 

Niger 

11.0* 

72.3 

74.9 

+  557% 

+ 

4% 

Ogun 

67.7 

75.6 

70.8 

+  12% 

- 

6% 

Ondo 

89.9 

112.6 

111.1 

+  25% 

- 

1% 

Oyo 

155.3 

198.9 

- 

+  28% 

- 

Plateau 

36.8 

171.3 

108.2 

+  365% 

- 

37% 

Rivers 

80.5* 

94.6 

- 

+  17% 

- 

Sokoto 

22.3 

7  8.7 

114.4 

+  253% 

+ 

45% 

NIGERIA 

1,603.6 

2,922.1 

- 

+  87% 

*  Estimate. 

Source:  West  Africa ,  November  19,  1979,  p.  2127. 
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involved  in  education  will  have  to  take  measures  such  as  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools  where  students  would  learn 
specific  skills  to  enter  into  the  job  market.  Primary 
education  curriculum,  as  outlined  in  the  National  Policy  on 
Education ,  has  been  reorganized  to  include  such  creative 
activities  as  music,  local  indigenous  crafts,  domestic 
science  and  agriculture.  The  duration  of  primary  education 
will  be  from  age  six  through  age  twelve. 

Education  at  the  secondary  level  has  been  affected  by 
the  U.P.E.  scheme.  A  two-stage  approach  has  been  outlined 
in  the  new  national  policy  on  education.  Students  will 
spend  three  years  in  the  junior  secondary  school  and  another 
three  years  of  senior  high  school  education.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  government  that  junior  high  schools  absorb  a 
substantial  number  of  primary  school  leavers.  Pre-voca- 
tional  curriculum  and  academic  curriculum  will  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  junior  high  schools.  Introduction  to 
technology  courses  will  form  the  base  of  the  prevocational 
curriculum.  Students  will  develop  basic  skills  to  enable 
them  to  enter  into  an  apprenticeship  training  in  a  voca¬ 
tional  area  if  they  are  unable  to  proceed  to  senior  secon¬ 
dary  school.  The  prevocational  program  as  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned  is  an  industrial  arts  program. 

Senior  secondary  schools,  the  government  expounded 
in  the  National  Policy  on  Education,  exist  for  those  able 
and  willing  to  have  a  six-year  secondary  education.  While 
the  curricula  shall  be  comprehensive  in  nature,  a  group  of 


- 
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subjects  that  would  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  and  out 
look  shall  form  the  core.  Technical,  commercial  and  other 
vocational  subjects  in  the  curriculum  would  permit  graduate 
of  the  six-year  secondary  education  to  be  immediately 
employable . 

Post-secondary  education  at  the  university  level 
would  become  four  years  as  against  the  present  three  year 
degree  offering.  In  order  to  effect  a  smooth  transition, 
the  federal  government  has  in  the  National  Policy  on 
Education  expressed  the  wish  for  the  universities  to  change 
their  conditions  of  admission  and  to  restructure  their 
courses  in  the  light  of  the  new  6-3-3-4  system  of  education 

From  the  above  exposition,  briefly  describing  the 
policy  of  the  federal  government  of  Nigeria  concerning 
primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  it  can  be 
implied  that  programs  of  teacher  education  at  all  levels 
have  to  be  undertaken  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  calibre  of  teachers--academic ,  vocational,  com¬ 
mercial  and  general  education--needed  in  Nigeria  to  face 
the  challenges  of  the  present  decade  has  to  be  well  trained 
To  this  end,  and  as  a  short  term  measure,  the  federal 
government  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  mount  crash  or 
emergency  programs  to  produce  large  numbers  of  science, 
commercial,  technical  and  craft  teachers.  Paragraph  24(6) 
of  the  National  Policy  on  Education  stressed  that  teachers 


will  be  required  to  participate  more  in  the  production  and 
assessment  of  educational  materials  and  teaching  aids,  the 


planning  and  development  of  school  buildings  and  furniture, 
and  the  evaluation  of  technical  innovation  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  . 


Nigeria  is  no  exception  to  the  rapidly  developing 

social  and  cultural  change  taking  place  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  teachers  who  are  expected  to  cope  with  the  changes  in 

the  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  changing 

motivations  and  attitudes  of  students.  In  1969,  Bab  Fafunwa 

said  of  the  teacher  of  the  Nigerian  child  of  tomorrow: 

The  teacher  of  the  Nigerian  child  of  tomorrow 
will  be  faced  with  unprecedented  challenges. 

He  will  be  leading  a  class  of  children  whose 
parental  and  environmental  backgrounds  will 
range  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twenty- 
first.  Some  of  the  children  will  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moon,  rockets,  lunar  modules,  etc. 
while  some  of  the  children  will  still  be 
saddled  with  the  superstitious  beliefs  of 
their  parents  and  the  invincibility  of  the 
witch  doctor.  ...  If  the  Nigerian  teacher 
is  to  adequately  cope  with  the  monumental 
task  that  lies  ahead  of  him,  he  has  to  be 
well  trained  for  his  job.  He  must  be  willing 
to  share  new  information  and  skills  with  his 
fellow  teachers,  seek  more  knowledge  on  his 
own  initiative  and  above  all,  be  flexible  and 
willing  to  experiment  and  not  be  afraid  of 
failure.  (West  African  Journal  of  Education, 

February  1970,  pp .  23-24) 

The  challenge  to  the  Nigerian  teacher  in  the  years 
ahead  is  enormous  but  not  without  solution.  Planned  pro¬ 
grams  of  inservice  education  at  all  levels  will  go  a  long 
way  to  meeting  the  challenge. 

Having  considered  primary,  secondary  and  post¬ 
secondary  education  in  accordance  with  the  National  Policy 


on  Education  and  the  implication  for  teacher  education  on  a 


national  level,  it  might  be  helpful  to  briefly  discuss  the 
Nigerian  economy  from  1970  to  the  present  time  and  the  man¬ 
power  situation. 


The  Nigerian  Economy 

The  civil  war  years  in  Nigeria  (1967  to  early 
January  1970)  witnessed  a  slowdown  in  the  level  of  economic 
activities.  All  available  resources — human  and  material — 
were  directed  towards  winning  the  peace  for  the  country. 
However,  the  economy  recovered  from  the  shocks  and  stresses 
of  the  war  and  showed  encouraging  growth  rate.  The  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP)  at  constant  1974-75  prices  rose  from 
a  level  of  N9.442  billion  (C$18,884  billion)  in  1970-71  to 
N15.510  billion  (C$31,020  billion)  in  1975-76,  indicating 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  10.6  percent  during  the  period. 

In  the  1970-74  National  Development  Plan  a  growth  rate  of 
seven  percent  was  projected  annually. 

The  volume  of  investment  in  the  economy  increased, 
about  N5,305  million  (C$10,610  million)  was  invested,  the 
volume  of  savings  exceeded  the  plan  projection  by  as  much 
as  N3,485  million  (C$6,970  million).  External  reserves 
increased  from  N129.8  million  (C$259.6  million)  to  N3.2 
billion  (C$6.4  billion)  in  March,  1976.  While  the  annual 
aggregate  growth  rate  of  the  economy  was  about  10.6  percent, 
the  mining  industry  alone  grew  by  an  average  of  12.6  percent 
per  annum  (Nigeria  Handbook,  1977,  pp.  82-84). 


. 


Highlights  of  the  Thi rd  National 
Development  Plan/  19  75^8  0 


Nigeria's  third  Development  Plan  was  launched  on 
March  29,  1975.  The  plan  envisaged  an  effective  investment 
of  N30  billion  (C$60  billion)  as  against  N3  billion  (C$6 
billion)  in  the  1970-74  plan.  The  planners  projected  the 
doubling  of  the  standard  of  living  of  Nigerians  in  seven 
years.  The  real  income  per  head  was  expected  to  rise  by  34 
percent  between  1975  and  1980. 

Projects  designed  to  provide  industrial  base  were 
also  planned,  amongst  others  were: 

a)  New  and  expanded  power  stations/generating 
units  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 

b)  Expansion  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Jebba, 
and  new  mills  at  Iwopin  and  Calabar; 

c)  Blast  furnace  complex  at  Ajaokuta; 

d)  Expansion  of  existing  cement  plants  and 
construction  of  new  ones; 

e)  Port  expansion; 

f)  Establishment  of  petrochemical  complex  at 
Port  Harcourt;  and, 

g)  Expansion  of  oil  refinery  at  Port  Harcourt 
and  the  building  of  new  ones  at  Warri  and 
Kaduna.  (British  Trade  and  Industry,  18  May, 

1975,  pp.  154-156) 

The  1975-80  National  Development  Plan  has  been  revised 
several  times  to  scale  down  some  of  the  projects  in  line 
with  the  performance  of  the  economy  and  the  fight  for  infla¬ 
tion.  Some  projects  that  were  not  in  the  original  plan  have 
been  implemented  to  solve  pressing  needs  that  were  not 
apparent  when  the  plan  was  launched.  States  governments 
and  local  governments  in  the  country  also  drew  up  their  own 
plans.  Tables  2.7  to  2.27  give  statistical  data  on  the 
economic  activities  in  Nigeria.  The  data  have  been  extracted 


Table  2.7 


GDP  by  Source 

(million  naira;  1974  factor  cost) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977* ** 

Agriculture 

3,246.5 

3,636.2 

3,661.7 

3,758.2 

3,930 

Mining 

5,927.6 

5,859.7 

5,066.9 

5,350.2 

5,730 

Manufacturing 

626.5 

681.2 

952.3 

1,150.2 

1,320 

Electricity  and 
Water 

52.0 

56.6 

65.0 

81.4 

87 

Construction 

710.8 

837.8 

1,299.9 

1,429.9 

1,560 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 

910.6 

1,191.1 

1,259.5 

1,385.9 

1,500 

Transport ,  etc . 

278.2 

366.8 

411.0 

541.9 

580 

Other  services 

1,383.3 

1,624.9 

1,931.5 

2,453.5 

2,750 

GDP  at  Constant 
Factor  Cost 

13,125.5 

14,254.3 

14,647.8 

16,151.2 

17,460 

GDP  at  Current 
Factor  Cost 

8,452.7 

14,254.3 

15,718.3 

18,911.5 

** 

Indirect  Taxes 

458.9 

521.6 

833.7 

875.4 

** 

Less  Subsidies 

11.1 

12.5 

20.1 

32.3 

** 

GDP  at  Current 
Market  Prices 

8,900.5 

14,763.4 

16,531.9 

19,754.6 

** 

*  Estimates 

**  Not  Available 

Source:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) 


GDP  -  Gross  Domestic  Product. 
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Table  2.8 

Expenditure  and  GDP 

(million  naira:  current  market  prices) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Private  consumption 

5,551.1 

7,474.9 

7,685.8 

8,613.6 

Public  consumption 

932.0 

1,618.4 

3,775.2 

3,675.1 

Gross  capital  formation 

1,745.9 

2,725.5 

4,780.2 

6,700.0 

Exports  less  imports  of 
goods  and  services 

671.5 

2,944.6 

290.7 

765.9 

Total  GDP  at  Current 
Market  Prices 

8,900.5 

14,763.4 

16,531.9 

19,754.6 

Gross  domestic  savings 

1,811.1 

5,614.3 

5,018.8 

6,256.9 

Source:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) 

GDP  -  Gross  Domestic  Product. 


Table  2.9 

Balance  of  Payments 
(million  naira) 


1975 

1976 

1977  * 

1st 

quarter 

1977 

1st 

quarter* 

1978 

Current  Account 

+42.6 

-259.3 

-656.5 

-80.1 

-783.9 

Merchandise 

+1,487.1 

+1,293.5 

+639.6 

+352.5 

-365.4 

Services 

-1,367.7 

-1,455.0 

-1,177.4 

-387.2 

-373.3 

Unrequited  transfers 

-76.8 

-97.8 

-118.7 

-43.4 

-45.2 

Capital  Account 

+141.1 

-50.6 

+234.4 

+29.3 

+449.2 

Direct  Investment  and 
private  capital 

+261.1 

+215.8 

+297.0 

+59.9 

+152.6 

Official  long-term 

-135.7 

-234.2 

-20.2 

-30.6 

+296.6 

Overall  balance 

+157.5 

-339.9 

-447.0 

-58.7 

-342.7 

Monetary  Movement** 

-157.5 

+339.9 

+447.0 

+58.7 

+342.7 

*  Provisional. 

**  Minus  sign  indicates 

increase 

in  assets; 

plus  sign 

indicates 

decrease . 

Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


Table  2.10 


Oil  Companies'  Contribution  to 
Balance  of  Payments 

(million  naira) 


1976 

1977* 

Payments  to  government 
authorities 

4,758.0 

5,802.6 

Other  local  payments 

+170.8 

+  16  6 .0 

Variation  in  cash  holdings 

+  25.0 

-95.2 

Local  receipts 

-45.7 

-58.9 

Total  Contribution 

4,190.1 

5,814.5 

*  Provisional. 

Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


•  A 

Table  2.11 


Exports 

(million  naira) 


1976 

1977* 

Major  agricultural  (including 

forest)  products 

274.1 

393.7 

Cocoa 

218.9 

321.7 

Cotton  (raw) 

— 

10.2 

Groundnuts 

0.2 

0.1 

Hides  and  skins 

6.8 

5.0 

Palm  Oil 

0.5 

— 

Palm  kernels 

27.0 

35.8 

Rubber  (natural) 

14.4 

16.1 

Timber  (logs  and  sawn) 

0.9 

0.5 

Coffee 

5.4 

4.7 

Mineral  Products 

6,324.7 

7,975.2 

Columbite 

2.5 

5 . 5 

Petroleum  (crude) 

6,321.7 

7,969.2 

Manufactures  and  semi- 

manufactures 

58.9 

96.4 

Agriculture 

22.8 

53.8 

Tin  metal 

15.5 

10.5 

Other  Exports 

86.0 

197.5 

Total  Domestic  Exports 

6,743.7 

8,662.8 

Re-exports 

7.4 

10.7 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

6,751.1 

8,673.5 

*  Provisional. 


Source : 


Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


Table  2.12 
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Direction  of  Exports 
(million  naira) 
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Table  2.16 


Imports  by  Sections 
(million  Naira) 


1976 

1977* 

Food  and  Live  Animals 

440.9 

790.3 

Beverages  and  Tobacco 

64.0 

146.8 

Crude  Materials 

78.9 

70.7 

Mineral  Fuels 

175.0 

136 . 8 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Oils 
and  Fats 

24 . 7 

46.9 

Chemicals 

397.0 

464.9 

Manufactured  Goods 

1,136.2 

1,581.9 

Machinery  and  Transport 

Equipment 

2,444.7 

3,528.8 

Miscellaneous  Manufactured 
Articles 

371.8 

516 . 8 

Miscellaneous 

Transactions 

15.3 

13.0 

Total 

5,148.5 

7,296.8 

*  Provisional. 


Source:  Federal  Office  of  Statistics. 


Table  2.17 


Sources  of  Imports  (Non-Oil) 
(million  naira) 


1976 

1977* 

Africa 

45.8 

r-~ 

• 

00 

West  Africa 

23.8 

57.7 

Asia 

742.7 

1,062.4 

Japan 

468.1 

672.2 

Americas 

676.3 

990.1 

United  States 

542.4 

823.9 

East  Europe 

90.0 

180 . 7 

West  Europe 

3,481.3 

4,900.2 

West  Germany 

817.7 

1,156.4 

France 

364.9 

549.3 

United  Kingdom 

1,181.0 

1,561.0 

Total  Non-Oil  Imports 

5,049.7 

7,227.3 

*  Provisional . 

Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


- 

Table  2.18 


Foreign  Investment  Trends* 
(million  naira) 


1970 

1974 

United  Kingdom 

444  .4 

832.8 

United  States 

230.0 

300.0 

West  Europe  (not  UK) 

224 . 8 

459 . 8 

Total  Investment 

1,003.2 

1,812.1 

*  Cumulative  total  of  private  investments  by  source, 
covering  companies  with  up  to  50%  foreign  equity 
participation . 


Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 
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Table  2.19 


Oil  Output 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Million 

Barrels 

750.7 

822.7 

651.9 

758.1 

765.5 

Source:  Petroleum  Economist. 


Table  2.20 

Mineral  Output 
(thousand  tonnes) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Tin  Ore 

9.1 

7.9 

7.4 

6.3 

5.0 

Coal 

341.2 

327.1 

304.0 

273.7 

220.1 

Limestone 

1,406.0 

1,801.2 

1,810.9 

1,650.3 

1,553.5 

Source:  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) . 


Table  2.21 


Industrial  Production  Index 
(1972  =  100) 


1975 

1976 

1977 

Vegetable  Oil 

35.7 

24.4 

12 . 4 

Soft  Drinks 

224.9 

322.1 

200 . 7 

Beer 

178.5 

191.0 

191.4 

Cotton  Textiles 

144.9 

161.0 

163.8 

Other  Textiles 

611.0 

1,051.8 

1,143.0 

Refined  Petroleum 
Products 

105.4 

128.0 

123.6 

Pharmeceuticals 

148.3 

239 . 8 

216.2 

Cement 

115.6 

115.4 

118.4 

Roofing  Sheets 

137.9 

161.2 

200.5 

Vehicle  Assembly 

302.2 

698.6 

1,041.9 

Total 

147.7 

182.2 

194.5 

Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


- 

Table  2.22 


Cement  Production  and  Imports 
(thousand  tonnes) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Production 

1,112 

1,222 

1,226 

1,388 

Imports 

721 

855 

1,063 

1,738 

Total  Supply 

1,833 

2,077 

2,289 

3,126 

Source:  Federal 

Office  of 

Statistics , 

Lagos . 

Table  2.23 

Cash  Crop  Production 

Commodity  Board 

Purchases 

Producer 

Income 

(thousand 

tonnes) 

(million 

naira ) 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Benniseed 

2.0 

2.0 

0,5 

0.6 

Cocoa 

200.2 

165.0 

132.2 

170.0 

Seed  Cotton 

149.2 

181.1 

46.0 

59 . 8 

Groundnuts 

148 . 2 

140.0 

37.0 

38.5 

Palm  Kernels 

295.1 

301.9 

44.3 

45.3 

Palm  Oil 

55.2 

47.0 

14.6 

13.9 

Soya-beans 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

0 . 2 

Source:  Standard  Chartered  Bank. 


Table  2.24 


Foreign  Investment  by  Sectors* 
(million  naira) 


1970 

1974 

Mining 

515.4 

818.4 

Manufacturing 

224.8 

520.4 

Agriculture 

11.2 

20.7 

Transport 

13.8 

21.9 

Construction 

13.8 

64.2 

Commerce 

206.6 

321.3 

Miscellaneous 

17.6 

45.5 

Total 

1,003.2 

1,812.1 

*  Cumulative  Totals. 


Source:  Central  Bank  of  Nigeria. 


Table  2.25 


Food  Crop  Production 
(thousand  tonnes) 


1976 

1977 

Cereals 

8,489 

8,426 

Rice 

534 

600 

Maize 

1,295 

1,395 

Sorghum 

3,680 

3,750 

Millet 

2,900 

2,600 

Roots  and  Tubers 

28,230 

27,730 

Cassava 

10,800 

10,600 

Pulses 

932 

800 

Vegetables 

2,550 

2,718 

Fruit 

2,750 

2,880 

Sugarcane 

740 

750 

Plantains 

1,900 

2,000 

Source:  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  Estimates  (FAO) . 


' 

Table  2.26 


Education  1976 

Primary  enrolment 

Secondary  enrolment 

Higher  education 

6,185,000 

682,000 

31,800 

Source : 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) . 

Table  2.27 

Health 

1970 

1976 

Hospital 

Doctors 

Nurses 

Beds  29 ,7  89 

2,683 

13,046 

58,004 

4 , 492 

18,916 

Source : 

Economic  Commission  for 

Africa  (ECA) . 

from  New  Africa  Yearbook  1979,  published  by  I.C.  Magazines 


Limited,  London,  England. 


Manpower  Situation  in  Nigeria 


The  consequences  that  every  organization  suffers 
when  it  does  not  have  enough  of  the  right  people  in  the 
right  places  doing  the  right  things,  and  not  motivated  to 
perform  effectively  are  so  serious  (Castetter,  1976,  p.  9). 
Shortage  of  qualified  personnel  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  successful  execution  of  projects  under  successive 
national  development  plans  in  Nigeria.  An  interim  report 
published  in  1964  on  the  performance  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Development  Programme,  1962-68,  reported  "inadequate 
executive  capacity,  particularly  the  professional  and 
middle  grade  technical  staff"  as  a  condition  responsible 
for  poor  performance  of  some  projects  (Progress  Report, 

1964 ,  p.  66) . 

The  second  progress  report  released  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  third  National  Development  Plan,  1975-80,  and 
cited  in  a  monthly  economic  review  published  by  the 
Standard  Bank  said: 

Some  N10  billion  (C$20  billion)  was  spent  by 
the  public  and  private  sectors  together  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  plan  period.  .  .  . 

The  report  {stressed}  that  the  continuing 
problem  of  manpower  shortage  has  inhibited 
implementation  of  the  plan.  (Standard 
Chartered  Review,  June  1979,  p.  35) 

The  magazine  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  an  acute  shortage 


. 
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of  technical  personnel  in  Nigeria  and  the  government  was 
planning  to  increase  the  availability  of  training  programs 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Other  problems  reported  in  the 
progress  report  were  shortfall  in  finance  and  price  infla¬ 
tion  . 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  solve  the  manpower  short¬ 
age  in  the  country,  the  federal  government  was  reported  to 
have  plans  for  seven  more  universities  to  be  built  in  the 
country.  The  Federal  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  I.C. 
Madubuike,  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  seven  univer¬ 
sities  would  be  for  science  and  technology,  and  would  be 
sited  in  those  states  which  have  none  at  the  moment. 

Dr.  Madubuike  further  said  that  the  initial  cost  of  each 
university  would  be  N20  million  (C$40  million) .  The 
universities  would  be  geared  towards  the  development  of  a 
new  crop  of  technically-oriented  manpower  which  had  been 
in  great  shortage  in  the  country  (West  Africa,  No.  3234, 

30  June  1980).  Benue  State  will  benefit  from  the  federal 
announcement . 

In  1977  the  then  Federal  Commissioner  for  Economic 
Development,  M.T.O.  Akobo ,  said  Nigeria  needed  6,000  more 
senior  level  personnel  to  carry  out  effectively  its  third 
national  development  plan;  for  according  to  the  commissioner 
the  country  was  suffering  from  labor  shortages  in  every 
sector  of  the  economy  (Africa  Report,  March-April  1977, 
p.  25)  . 
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An  agreement  between  the  Nigerian  government  and  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  for 
training  of  500  Nigerians  in  American  Technical  Colleges  was 
reported  in  1977.  The  report  said  the  Government  of  Nigeria 
was  serious  to  find  a  solution  to  the  shortfall  in  the 
country's  middle  level  manpower  supply.  The  planners  of 
the  third  national  development  plan,  1975-80,  had  envisaged 
that  by  the  end  of  the  plan  period  118,000  Nigerians  would 
have  been  trained  in  technical  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad  (Standard  Chartered  Review,  September  1977,  p.  36). 

Nigeria's  third  national  development  plan,  1975-80, 
made  provision  for  the  expansion  and  building  of  four  new 
universities,  increasing  the  enrolment  of  university  stu¬ 
dents  from  23,000  at  the  time  to  53,000  at  the  end  of  the 
plan  period.  Secondary  school  enrolment  from  the  then 
500,000  to  1.5  million,  and  primary  education  enrolment 
from  5  million  at  the  time  to  11  million  in  1980.  On  the 
whole,  2,500  million  Naira  (C$5  billion)  was  to  be  spent  on 
education  during  the  plan  period  (West  Africa,  No.  3015, 

7  April  1975,  p.  387).  The  third  development  plan  estimated 
that  in  1980,  151,000  classrooms  will  be  required  in  the 
primary  schools,  60,000  teachers  would  be  required  in  1976 
rising  to  280,000  in  1982,  additional  8,000  teacher  educa¬ 
tors  would  be  needed.  The  government  took  control  of  156 
teacher  training  colleges  throughout  the  country  and  62  new 
ones  were  to  be  built  (West  Africa,  No.  3011,  10  March  1975, 
pp.  275-277)  . 


' 
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In  the  light  of  the  above  comment  on  manpower  short¬ 
ages  and  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  arrest  the 
situation,  one  can  appreciate  the  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology  at  the  federal  level. 

Benue  State  Development  Plan,  1975-80 

Development  plan  programs  in  Benue  State  have  been 
constituted  into  four  main  sectors,  namely  economic,  social, 
regional  development  and  administration.  All  the  planned 
projects  fall  into  the  four  sectors  mentioned.  Tables  2.28 
to  2.32  illustrate  the  sector,  planned  projects  and  the 
money  allocated. 

Industry 


At  the  time  of  its  creation,  Benue  State  did  not 
inherit  any  major  industries  either  from  the  former  Benue 
Plateau  State  or  the  Kwara  State.  The  most  important 
single  industry  in  the  state  for  the  foreseeable  future  is 
the  Federal  Government  Project — Benue  Cement  Company--near 
Yandev.  The  factory  was  expected  to  start  production  in 
1980.  Projects  initiated  by  the  administration  that  ruled 
the  state  at  its  inception  can  be  seen  in  the  Development 
Plan,  Table  ,  shown  earlier.  A  brewery  was  planned  and 

is  under  construction.  Other  agro-allied  industries  such 
as  palm  oil  crushing  industries  have  also  been  planned. 

Industries  employing  three  to  nine  people  are  known 
as  small  scale  industries.  In  1977  there  were  very  few 
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industries  in  the  state  employing  ten  or  more  people. 

Tables  2.33  and  2.34  show  some  of  those  small  scale 
industries.  The  survey  from  which  the  data  is  presented 
was  conducted  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Statistics,  Lagos. 

The  return  to  democratic  rule  in  the  country  in 
October  1979,  has  witnessed  a  renewed  effort  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Benue  State  to  industrialize  the  area.  A  commitment 
to  this  effect  was  given  in  a  pledge  to  the  people  of  Benue 
State  by  the  State  Governor,  Mr.  Aper  Aku.  The  Nigeria  Voice 
reported  that  the  governor  promised  to  "ensure  that  a  favor¬ 
able  investment  climate  is  created  here  to  attract  big  scale 
investment"  (October  5-11,  1979,  p.  3).  The  governor  also 
assured  the  people  that  he  was  aware  that  the  state  was  an 
economically  depressed  area  and  that  the  per  capita  income 
in  the  area  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

In  another  issue  of  The  Nigerian  Voice,  the  state 
government  was  reported  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  other  business  partners  to  set  up  a  soft  drink  plant  in 
Makurdi,  the  state  capital,  at  a  cost  of  N5.3  million 
(C$10.6  million)  (November  30-December  6,  1979,  front  page). 
The  plant  is  to  produce  2 %  million  crates  of  assorted  soft 
drinks  annually.  Other  industries  reported  by  The  Nigeria 
Voice  and  The  Nigerian  Standard  between  October  and 
December  were  a  ten  million  Naira  (C$20  million)  Brewery 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  Benue  State  Bank.  West  Africa 
reported  that  a  factory  to  produce  water  pipes  was  to  be 
established  by  the  Benue  State  government  in  an  effort  to 
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- 

combat  the  acute  shortage  of  water  in  the  area  (April  14, 
1980)  . 

Benue  State  is  blessed  with  vast  arable  and  high 
yielding  farm  lands  and  the  people  are  well  known  for  their 
agricultural  capabilities.  Though  traditional  farming 
methods  prevail,  the  state  has  been  quoted  in  high  places 
of  being  capable  of  growing  enough  foodstuffs  to  feed  the 
nation  (Statistical  Yearbook,  1977,  p.  45).  In  the  current 
financial  year,  April-December  1980,  the  government  of  Benue 
State  (West  Africa,  April  21,  1980,  p.  717)  is  to  spend 
N42.7  million  (C$84.14  million)  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Mechanical  workshops  for  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  it  has 
been  announced,  will  be  set  up  in  various  local  government 
headquarters  in  the  state  (The  Nigeria  Voice,  November  30- 
December  6,  1979,  pp .  2-3). 

Manpower 

While  it  is  commendable  for  the  government  of  Benue 
State  to  encourage  investment  in  industry  and  agriculture, 
a  serious  manpower  shortage  nevertheless  exists  in  the 
state.  The  statistics  speak  for  themselves  (see  Tables  2.35 
and  2.36).  In  all  the  ministries/departments  there  were 
4,373  vacancies  in  1977.  The  State  Ministry  of  Education 
had  the  highest  number  of  vacant  posts--l , 880 .  The  State 
School  Board  needed  321  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Tables  2.35  to  2.37  would  show  the  staff  strength  in  the 
state  as  contained  in  the  Statistical  Yearbook,  1977. 
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Table  2.37 
STAFF  STRENGTH 

Employment  and  Vacancies  of  Selected  Categories  of 
Civil  Servants  in  Benue  State,  Dec.  1977 


Occupation 

Authorized 

Establishment 

Number 

Employed 

Vacancies 

TOTAL 

2,952 

1,268 

1,684 

Administrative  Officers  all  grades 

121 

70 

51 

Accountants  &  Auditors  all  grades 

66 

36 

30 

Judges ,  Magistrates ,  Lawyers ,  Court 
Registrars  all  grades 

62 

39 

23 

Planning  Officers  and  Statisticians 
all  grades 

38 

22 

16 

Engineers  all  types  and  all  grades 

48 

20 

28 

Architects,  Town  Planning  Officers, 
Surveyors ,  Land  and  Estate 

Officers  all  grades 

44 

22 

22 

Agric.  Officers,  Vet.  Officers, 
Fisheries  Officers,  Produce 

Officers  all  grades 

177 

167 

10 

Ccrmunity  Dev.  Officers,  Social 
Welfare  Officer  &  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Officers  all  grades 

50 

26 

24 

Education  Officers,  &  Asst.  Educa¬ 
tion  Officers  all  grades 

1,083 

280 

803 

Medical  Officers,  Dental  surgeons 
and  Pharmacists  all  grades 

121 

42 

79 

Nursing  and  Health  Staff  all  types 
and  grades  level  07  and  above 

719 

284 

435 

Cannercial  Officers,  Trade  Officers 
and  Cooperative  Officers  all 
grades 

59 

32 

27 

Information  Officers  and  Librarians 
all  grades 

25 

23 

2 

Executive  Officers  all  grades 

69 

50 

19 

Technical  Officers  all  grades 

68 

46 

22 

Secretarial  Class  07  -  10 

28 

8 

20 

Stores  Officers  all  grades 

24 

12 

12 

Printing  Supts.  all  grades 

46 

26 

20 

Inspector  of  Taxes  all  grades 

14 

11 

3 

Works  Supts.  all  types  and  grades 

27 

21 

6 

Area  Courts  Judges  and  Inspectors 
all  grades 

63 

31 

32 

Super  Administrative  Officers 
level  12  and  above 

65 

44 

21 

Administrative  Officers  level  08-10 

56 

26 

30 

Accountants  all  grades 

36 

25 

11 

Auditors  all  grades 

30 

11 

19 

Judges,  Magistrates,  Lawyers, 

Court  Reg.  all  grades 

62 

39 

23 

Planning  Officers  and  Statistician 
all  grades 

38 

22 

16 

Engineer  all  types  and  grades 

48 

20 

28 

(cont'd. . . ) 


Table  2.37  (cont'd) 


Occupation 

Authorized 

Establishment 

Number 

Employed 

Vacancies 

Architects  and  Tcwn  Planning  Officers 
all  grades 

22 

13 

9 

Agric.  Officers,  Produce  Officers  and 
Agric.  Supts.  all  grades 

153 

147 

6 

Ccrrmunity  Development  Officers,  Social 
Welfare  Officers,  and  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Officers  all  grades 

50 

26 

24 

Vet.  Officer  and  Fisheries  Officers  • 
all  grades 

24 

20 

4 

Education  Officers,  all  grades 

494 

144 

350 

Medical  Officers  and  Dental  Surgeons 
all  grades 

93 

32 

61 

Pharmacists  all  grades 

28 

10 

18 

Cannercial  Officers  all  grades 

21 

15 

6 

Information  Officer  ard  Librarians 
all  grades 

25 

23 

2 

Executive  Officers  all  grades 

69 

50 

19 

Technical  Offioers  all  grades 

68 

46 

22 

Assistant  Education  Officers  all 
grades 

589 

136 

453 

Secretarial  Class  on  Level  07-10 

28 

8 

20 

Store  Officers  all  grades 

24 

12 

12 

Trade  Officers  and  Cooperative 

Officers  all  grades 

38 

17 

21 

Printing  Persons  all  types  and 
grades  level  07  and  above 

46 

26 

20 

Inspector  of  Taxes  all  grades 

14 

11 

3 

Works  Sup>erintendents  all  types  and 
all  grades 

27 

21 

6 

Nursing,  Health  Staff  level  07  and 
above  (A) 

719 

284 

435 

Area  Court  Judges  and  all  Inspectors 
all  grades 

63 

31 

32 

Surveyors,  Lands  and  Estate  Officers 
all  grades 

22 

9 

13 

Notes:  (A)  These  are  Nursing  Officers  and  Supts. /Sisters  all  grades, 

staff  Nurses,  staff  Midwives,  Carmunity/Health  Sisters, 
Ccrmunity  Midwives,  Health  supts.  all  types  and  grades, 
Laboratory  Technologists  all  grades,  Radiographers  all 
grades . 

Staff  Strength  and  Vacancies  Survey  conducted  by  Statistical 
Unit  of  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic  Planning,  Makurdi. 


Source: 
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Table  2.38  shows  the  manpower  situation  in  the 
thirteen  local  governments  areas  of  the  state. 

One  method  that  the  state  government  employs  to 
solve  the  problem  of  manpower  shortage  is  to  employ  persons 
on  contract  for  a  number  of  years.  Table  2.39  shows  the 
number  of  Nigerian  employees  from  other  states  in  the  federa 
tion  and  non-Nigerians  employed  on  permanent  and  contract 
appointment.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  ministry  of  education 
had  the  highest  number  of  non-Nigerians  employed  on  contract 
These  contract  officers  are  usually  given  the  choice  of 
cancelling  their  contracts  after  the  initial  period  or 
renewing  them  if  they  so  wish  or  if  their  services  are  still 
required . 

In  the  face  of  serious  manpower  shortage  in  Benue 
State,  as  has  been  shown,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
construct  a  strategy  of  human  resources  development  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  social  political  and  economic  development  as 
advised  in  the  article  written  by  Odedokun  in  The  Nigerian 
Standard  (February  19,  1980,  p.  6). 

Education  in  Benue  State 

Education  has  been  accorded  the  highest  priority  by 
the  Government  of  Benue  State.  The  permanent  secreatary  in 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  writing  a  foreward  in  the  1976- 
1977  Statistical  Review  of  Education,  gave  a  summary  of  the 


educational  expansion  in  that  year: 
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Staff  Strength  and  Vacancies  Survey  conducted  by  Statistical  Unit 
of  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic  Planning,  Makurdi. 
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Our  momentum  in  educational  expansion  and 
development  in  all  sectors  in  (the)  state  has 
not  only  been  sustained  but  also  accelerated. 

We  witnessed  during  the  outgoing  academic  year 
a  considerable  growth  in  Primary  Schools  with 
a  total  enrolment  of  535,096  compared  with 
the  previous  year's  enrolment  figure  of 
256,747.  In  Post-Primary  (secondary  schools, 
teachers'  grade  II  colleges,  Commercial  and 
technical  colleges}  Institutions,  we  had  a 
total  enrolment  of  32,617  students  during  the 
reporting  period,  as  against  20,961  students 
during  1975/76. 

During  the  period  under  review  1976/77  , 
three  Post-Secondary  Institutions  were  also 
established  in  the  State,  namely  the  Advanced 
Teachers'  College,  Katsina  Ala,  with  an 
initial  enrolment  of  530  students,  the  school 
of  Basic  Studies,  Ugbokolo,  with  490  students 
and  the  Murtala  College  of  Arts  Science  and 
Technology,  Makurdi,  with  258  students  on  roll. 

The  objective  of  creating  these  institutions 
has  been  to  absorb  our  Post-Secondary  School 
leavers  and  afford  them  the  much-needed 
preliminary  training  into  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  (p.  3) 

Table  2.40  shows  the  statistical  data  for  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  level  of  education  in  the  state.  Three  post-secondary 
institutions  in  the  state  at  the  time  are  not  shown  in  the 
table . 


Technical  Education  in  Benue  State 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  summary  of  1976-1977  Benue 
State  education  (Table  2.40)  that  there  were  four  technical  colleges 
(schools)  and  two  trade  centres.  The  four  technical  college 
are  government  owned,  while  the  trade  centres  are  managed  by 
the  State  Schools  Board,  for  the  institutions  are  privately 
owned.  Some  form  of  vocational  training  is  available  at  the 
Intermediate  and  Relevant  Technology,  Makurdi.  It  is 


Summary  of  1976/77  Benue  State  Education  Statistics 
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operated  on  a  form  of  non-formal  vocational  education  avail¬ 
able  in  many  parts  of  the  country  (Young,  D.R.,  1973, 
pp.  33-37)  .  The  institution  draws  its  students  from 
primary  schools,  secondary  school  dropouts  who  have  shown 
some  interest  in  occupational  areas.  Government  College, 
Makurdi,  technical  section  prepares  students  in  technical 
subjects  at  the  school  certificate  level.  Government 
College,  Makurdi,  is  a  comprehensive  secondary  school  with 
a  student  population  of  about  1,000  and  a  curriculum  that 
covers  arts,  science,  commercial  and  technical  subjects. 

At  the  post-secondary  level,  technical  education 
is  available  in  three  institutions  located  at  Idah,  Makurdi, 
and  Katsina-Ala.  Technical  personnel  in  management  and 
technology  are  trained  at  Idah  and  Makurdi,  while  Advanced 
Teachers'  College,  Katsina-Ala,  department  of  technical 
education,  trains  teachers  for  some  form  of  industrial  arts, 
using  the  unit  shop  concept.  These  teachers  specialize  in 
woodwork/technical  drawing  or  metalwork/technical  drawing 
at  the  moment.  Education  is  a  common  major  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  The  students  must  have  completed  and  passed  the 
West  African  School  Certificate  examination  or  must  have 
completed  technical  colleges  and  in  addition  have  passed 
mathematics  or  physics  and  English  language  ordinary  level 
of  the  West  African  Examinations  Council. 

The  training  for  these  general  technical  teachers 
lasts  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  awarded 
the  Nigerian  Certificate  in  Education  (Technical).  All 


Advanced  Teachers'  Colleges  (ATCs)  in  Nigeria  are  supervised 
by  Nigerian  universities.  Graduates  of  ATCs  can  proceed  to 
do  their  B.Eds  or  B.Sc  (education)  in  Nigerian  universities 
for  two  academic  years  in  accordance  with  the  new  national 
policy  on  education. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  contained  in  Table  2 . 4 j /  on 
the  level  of  education  and  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
Benue  State  reveals  that  in  the  year  1976/77,  of  the  seventy 
eight  (78)  teachers  in  the  four  technical  colleges  and  two 
trade  centres,  only  2.6  percent  were  graduates  with  teaching 
qualifications.  Graduate  teachers  numbering  2.6  percent 
were  without  teaching  qualifications,  while  34.6  percent 
had  NCE  or  equivalent  teaching  qualifications.  For  remunera¬ 
tion  purposes,  teachers  who  have  had  the  one-year  full-time 
training  mentioned  earlier  in  any  of  the  technical  teachers 
colleges  or  in  a  Polytechnic  are  equated  to  NCE.  In  Benue  State, 
vocational  teachers  are  called  technical  instructors.  Fifty-nine 
(59)  percent  of  those  teaching  in  the  six  vocational  insti¬ 
tutions  were  simply  classified  vocational,  which  is  not  a 
teaching  qualification  in  Nigeria.  Of  those  teaching  in 
vocational/technical  sections  of  comprehensive  secondary 
schools,  3.8  percent  were  in  the  vocational  category,  while 
3.10  percent  of  teachers  in  commercial  colleges  were  classi¬ 
fied  vocational.  Teachers'  Colleges  too  had  their  own  1.0 
percent  of  vocational  teachers.  It  can  be  inferred  from  the 
statistics  given  that  over  60  percent  of  vocational  teachers 
in  Benue  State  have  entered  the  service  with  no  teacher 
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Post-Primary  School  Teachers  by  Level  of  Education,  Qualification 
and  by  Percentage  in  Benue  State  1976/77 
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training . 

Benue  State  vocational  teachers  are  hired  from 
industry,  polytechnics  and  colleges  of  technologies  in  the 
country  and  abroad.  Vocational  teachers  in  government  owned 
institutions  are  civil  servants  by  virtue  of  the  hiring 
authority,  which  is  Benue  State  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  responsible  for  salaries  and 
postings  to  different  schools  in  the  state.  Recruitment  of 
vocational  teachers  for  the  two  trade  centres  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  State  Schools  Board. 

Once  a  vocational  teacher  has  entered  the  state 
civil  service,  it  is  his/her  responsibility  to  look  out  for 
avenues  of  receiving  teacher  education.  The  State  Ministry 
of  Education  does  send  out  forms  for  State  and  Federal 
scholarships  for  qualified  teachers  to  apply.  Forms 
received  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  the  minis¬ 
try  are  also  sent  out  to  various  schools  for  teachers  and 
workers  who  are  qualified  to  apply  for  admission  into  those 
schools  or  institutions.  As  of  now,  this  writer  is  not 
aware  of  a  structured,  orderly  system  of  teacher  education 
program  for  vocational  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  a 
misconception  to  take  it  for  granted  that  formal  profes¬ 
sional  studies  are  not  considered  necessary  for  vocational 
or  technical  teachers  and  that  technical  qualifications  alone 
are  sufficient.  Whether  this  misconception  is  borne  out  of 
lack  of  educational  facilities  and  manpower  or  plain  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  technical 


and  vocational  education  in  the  state,  it  is  now  time  for 
actions;  for  the  government  has  now  committed  itself  to 
giving  Benue  State  qualitative  education.  It  is  time  to 
organize  in-service  education  programs  for  all  vocational 
teachers  in  the  state.  The  UNESCO  recommendation  number  87 
pertaining  to  staff  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
state  that: 

Teaching  staff  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  education,  whatever  the  field  in  which 
they  specialize,  and  should  have  the  necessary 
means  to  do  so.  This  continuing  education 
which  should  be  made  available  in  a  wide  range 
of  facilities  should  include: 

a)  periodic  review  and  updating  of  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  special  field; 

b)  periodic  updating  of  professional  skills 
and  knowledge;  and, 

c)  periodic  work  in  the  occupational  sector 
relating  to  the  special  field.  (Developments 

in  Technical  and  Vocational  Education:  A 
Comparative  Study,  UNESCO,  Paris,  1979  ,  pp . 

130-133) 

All  teachers  in  technical  and  vocational  education,  UNESCO 
(1979,  Recommendation  74),  including  those  who  teach  only 
practice,  should  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  as  such  should  be  recognized  as 
having  the  same  status  as  their  colleagues  in  other  fields. 


In-Service  Education 


Generally  used  in-service  education  now  refers  to 

the  entire  process  of  curriculum  review  and  any  consequent 

modification  of  practice  (Brand  and  Whitbread  in  Adams, 

1975,  p.  11).  Because  in-service  education  comprehends  a 

variety  of  activities,  purposes  for  which  it  is  organized 

differ.  Jo  Stephens  in  Adams  (1975,  p.  37)  provide  an 

expanded  view  of  in-service  education,  thus: 

The  development  of  the  individual  which  arises 
from  the  whole  range  of  events  and  activities 
by  which  serving  teachers  can  extend  their  per¬ 
sonal  academic  or  practical  education,  their 
professional  competence  and  their  under¬ 
standing  of  educational  principles  and  methods. 

The  definition  implies  that  educational  courses  taken  by 
teachers  represent  just  one  aspect  of  in-service  education. 
Harris  and  Bessent  (1969,  p.  2)  explain  that  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  "is  concerned  with  more  limited  tasks,  namely  the 
development  of  instructional  staff  members  as  professional 
practitioners,  in  such  ways  as  to  have  a  reasonably  direct 
impact  upon  the  quality  of  instruction  offered  in  the  school 
or  college."  In-service  education  is  thus  defined  in  a 
narrow  sense  to  planned  activities  designed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  professional  staff  members.  Meade  in  Rubin  (1971, 
p.  211)  said  in-service  education  is  "the  continual  updating 
of  the  practitioner  in  the  classroom."  Hass'  (1957)  broad 
definition  of  in-service  education  includes  "all  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  professional  personnel  during  their  ser¬ 
vice  and  designed  to  contribute  to  improvement  on  the  job." 
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In-service  education  for  Hass  should  not  be  limited  to 

instructional  personnel  or  teachers,  but  should  involve 

administrators  and  supervisors.  Finch  (1969,  p.  9)  defined 

in-service  education,  saying: 

In-service  education  includes  all  activities 
that  teachers  engage  in  during  their  service, 
designed  to  contribute  to  their  improvement 
and  effectiveness  on  their  assignment. 

While  Vivian  (1977,  pp.  1-3)  did  not  narrow  down  the 
definition  of  in-service,  the  problem  of  educational  expan¬ 
sion  and  teacher  supply  in  developing  countries  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Said  Vivian: 

There  has  thus  been  a  remarkable  and  very  rapid 
physical  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
at  all  levels;  but  more  especially  in  the  field 
of  secondary  and  higher  education,  in  response 
to  the  need  for  educated  and  trained  manpower 
in  all  sectors  of  national  development. 

The  need  to  staff  the  new  and  expanded  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  has  been  a  major 
problem,  met  in  part  by  recruitment  from  exter¬ 
nal  sources,  but  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
establishment  and  rapid  expansion  of  national 
facilities  to  provide  both  pre  and  in-service 
teacher  training.  The  latter  has  frequently 
taken  the  form  at  secondary  school  level  of 
intensive  upgrading  type  courses  for  selected 
primary  or  intermediate  teachers,  enhancing 
the  status  of  those  concerned. 

The  writer  elaborated  on  the  new  thinking  in  developing 
countries  on  schools  and  the  curriculum.  Those  involved  in 
educational  expansion  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
nature  and  quality  of  education  at  all  levels.  The  author 
said  that  "curriculum  reform  has  thus  provided  a  major 
impetus  on  the  very  considerable  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  launched  in  developing  countries  in 


recent  years."  Education  has  attained  a  new  purpose  in 
developing  countries.  New  techniques  and  methods  acquired 
by  the  teacher  in  pre-service  education  are  inadequate. 
Long-term  upgrading  programs  for  unqualified  and  under¬ 
qualified  teachers  and  shorter  courses  aimed  at  gaining 
knowledge  of  new  materials  and  developing  specific  skills 
aim  towards  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  new 
purpose  in  education.  The  stage  of  educational  development 
in  developing  countries  profoundly  affect  the  purpose  of 
in-service  education.  Other  terms  used  interchangeably  with 
in-service  education  to  describe  programs  for  professional 
development  of  teachers  are:  in-service  training,  staff 
development,  growth-in-service  activities  and  professional 
growth.  Continuing  education  on  the  part  of  teachers  who 
are  otherwise  qualified,  but  would  like  to  gain  insights 
into  educational  principles  and  practices,  has  also  been 
used  to  denote  in-service  education.  In  Nigeria,  such 
qualified  teachers  are  designated  qualified  non-graduates 
and  all  NCE  teachers  fall  into  this  classification. 

In  developing  an  in-service  education  program 
for  vocational  teachers  in  Benue  State,  it  is  essential 
to  address  the  in-service  program  to  continuous  growth 
of  all  professional  personnel  involved  in  occupational 
education  as  the  ultimate  aim.  Parks  in  Leslie  (1971, 
pp.  41-43)  raised  five  important  points  to  which  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  vocational-technical  education 
professional  personnel  development  program  must  address 
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itself.  The  points  presented  in  summary  are  valid  and 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  design  and  implementation 
for  vocational  teachers  in  Benue  State  of  Nigeria: 

1.  The  in-service  education  program  must 
provide  for  the  preparation  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  including  instructors, 
supervisors,  administrators,  counsellors 
and  teachers . 

2.  An  in-service  program  which  provides  the 
latest  and  up-to-date  knowledge  and 
assists  in  the  understanding  of  new  methods 
and  new  factors  affecting  education. 

3.  The  program  of  in-service  education  must 
establish  an  effective  and  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  with  business  and  industry,  local 
schools  and  the  state  agency  responsible 
for  vocational  program  and  vocational 
teacher  education  programs . 

4 .  The  in-service  education  program  must 
provide  for  graduates  to  study  and  re¬ 
search  into  local  and  state  issues  in 
vocational  education. 

5.  The  in-service  education  program  must 
arise  from  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  changing  technological 
society . 


The  Purpose  of  In-Service  Education 

A  general  concensus  has  emerged  in  a  review  of 
literature  on  the  purpose  of  in-service  education.  In- 
service  education  in  general  aims  at  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  : 

1.  To. promote  continuous  improvement  of  the  total  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  school  system; 

2.  To  help  new  entrants  in  a  particular  school  and  those 
entering  a  new  responsibility  or  new  field  of  work 
within  the  profession; 

3.  To  eliminate  deficiencies  in  the  background  preparation 
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4. 


of  teachers  and  other  professional  workers  in  education 
To  advance  or  qualify  for  additional  professional  cre¬ 
dentials  and  consequently  advance  on  the  salary  schedul 

5.  To  orient  teachers  to  a  newly  developed  curriculum; 

6.  To  maintain  control  over  the  progression  or  advancement 
on  the  salary  schedule; 

7.  To  provide  a  standard  criteria  for  teacher  selection 
and  promotion;  and, 

8.  To  keep  the  profession  abreast  of  new  knowledge. 

In  developing  countries  in-service  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  general  have  been  directed  towards  solving  speci 
fic  educational  problems.  Vivian  (1977,  p.  12)  cited  a 
1967-68  study  carried  out  in  thirteen  English  speaking 
countries  in  Africa  by  Trevaskis.  The  in-service  courses 
studied  had  the  following  objectives: 

a)  Initial  training  for  unqualified  teachers; 

b)  Upgrading  professional  qualifications; 

c)  Implementing  curriculum  change; 

d)  Developing  and  evaluating  curriculum 
materials ; 

e)  Developing  professional  skills; 

f)  Improving  administration  and  supervision; 

g)  Orienting  participants  to  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  . 

The  success  of  any  system  of  education  is  hinged 
on  proper  planning,  efficient  administration  and  adequate 
financing.  Administration  includes  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture,  proprietorship  and  control,  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  (National  Policy  on  Education,  Section  11,  paragraph 
85) .  It  is  the  responsibility  of  state  governments  in 
Nigeria  to  coordinate,  plan,  finance  and  direct  the  total 
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educational  effort  within  their  boundaries.  The  integration 
of  educational  development  and  policy  with  the  national 
objectives  and  programs  is  the  concern  of  the  federal  edu¬ 
cational  authorities.  The  federal  policy  is  that  State 
Government  Ministries  of  Education  perform  the  following 
functions : 

a)  Policy  and  control  and  administration  of 
education  at  primary  and  secondary  levels 
at  the  state  levels; 

b)  Planning,  research  and  development  of 
education  at  state  level; 

c)  Inspectorate  services  to  improve  and 
maintain  standards; 

d)  Educational  services; 

e)  Coordination  of  the  activities  of  school 
boards  and/or  local  education  authorities; 

f)  Examinations  particularly  certification 
of  primary  school  teachers;  testing  and 
evaluation;  and, 

g)  Establishment  of  state  registries  of 
teachers.  (National  Policy  on  Education, 

Section  11,  paragraph  92) 

Shortly  before  the  return  of  democratic  rule  in  the 
country  on  the  first  of  October,  1979,  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  made  to  remove  university  education  from  the 
exclusive  federal  government  legislative  list  and  place  it 
on  the  concurrent  legislative  list,  making  it  possible  for 
state  governments  to  establish  universities  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government  and/or  private  organization 
(New  Nigerian,  December  29,  1979,  p.  III). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  school  is  not  much 
better  than  the  quality  of  its  teachers.  Vocational  schools 
in  Benue  State  cannot  be  expected  to  fulfil  effectively  the 
aims  of  technical  education  as  expressed  in  the  National 
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Policy  on  Education,  unless  the  teachers  are  all  given 
teacher  education  courses  to  enable  them  to  acquire  pedago¬ 
gical  competence.  These  teachers  should  be  helped  to  keep 
abreast  of  knowledge  in  their  specific  areas  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  where  possible  provide  them  with  facilities  to 
obtain  higher  qualifications. 

In  planning  and  organizing  a  vocational  in-service 
teacher  education  program  for  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  in  Benue  State,  it  must  be  realized  that  a 
standard  has  been  set  by  the  federal  government  for  all 
vocational  teachers  in  terms  of  minimum  technical  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  where  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  their 
teacher  education. 

A  vocational  teacher  in  Nigeria  is  required  to  have 
trade  training  and  industrial  experience  prior  to  entering 
into  the  teaching  profession.  Pedagogical  training  can  be 
obtained  by  attending  one  year  technical  teacher  education 
course  at  the  National  Technical  Teachers'  Colleges  or 
Polytechnics  where  such  programs  are  available.  The 
one  year  technical  teachers  course  has  earlier  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  anticipation  of  the  new  system  of  education 
which  began  with  the  universal  primary  education  scheme,  the 
implementation  committee  for  the  national  policy  on  educa¬ 
tion  recommended  to  the  federal  government  that  in  future: 

Teachers  in  senior  secondary  schools,  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  trade  centres  should  have 
the  Advanced  Craft  Certificate  and  should 
preferably  have  two  years  post-qualification 
work  experience  followed  by  one  year's 
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teachers  course.  (Government  Views  on  the 
Implementation  Committee's  Blueprint,  p.  50) 

Commenting  on  the  recommendation,  the  government  expressed 
the  view  that  teachers  will  be  given  every  facility  to  per¬ 
form  their  jobs  effectively.  The  government  accepted  the 
implementation  committee's  recommendation  that  the  emphasis 
in  the  one  year  technical  teachers  course  should  be  on  the 
methodology  of  teaching. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  author  that  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  program  for  vocational  teachers  can  be  successfully 
organized  and  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Benue  State.  The  in-service  education  program  can  take 
the  form  of  a  sandwich  course  whereby  teachers  could  take 
education  courses  during  the  long  vacation--mid  July  to 
September--and  return  to  their  schools  when  the  new  school 
year  starts .  Teachers  taking  part  in  the  program  should 
receive  their  full  salaries  and  a  certificate  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  required  courses. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  an  in-service 
education  program  for  vocational  teachers  in  Benue  State  of 
Nigeria.  This  chapter  will  clarify  the  procedures  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  study. 

Descriptive  Method 

The  approach  used  in  the  study  was  descriptive  and 
analytic.  Best  (1977,  p.  124),  in  discussing  descriptive 
studies  and  problem  studies,  mentioned  that  "in  solving  a 
problem  or  charting  a  course  of  action  several  sorts  of 
information  may  be  needed.  These  data  may  be  gathered 
through  the  processes  of  descriptive  method."  The  author 
suggested  that  the  information  based  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  may  first  be  gathered.  The  questions  to  be  answered 
at  this  point  are,  "Where  are  we  now?"  and  "From  what  point 
do  we  start?"  "A  systematic  description  and  analysis  of  all 
the  important  aspects  of  the  present  situation"  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  data.  To  answer  the  question  on  "What 
we  may  want,"  the  writer  observed: 
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This  clarification  of  objectives  or  goals  may 
come  from  a  study  of  what  we  think  we  want, 
possibly  resulting  from  a  study  of  conditions 
existing  elsewhere,  or  of  what  experts  consi¬ 
der  to  be  adequate  or  desirable. 

The  information  on  "how  to  get  there,"  the  author  further 

advised,  may  involve  "finding  out  about  the  experience  of 

others  who  may  have  been  involved  in  similar  situations. 

It  may  involve  the  opinions  of  experts  who  presumably  know 

best  how  to  reach  the  goal." 

In  discussing  a  similar  issue,  DeVries  in  Jones 
(1973,  pp .  99-107)  translated  the  method  of  descriptive 
research  in  problem  solving  into  a  graphic  plan  using  mathe¬ 
matics  as  an  example. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  present  situation  in 
Nigeria  generally,  and  Benue  State  in  particular,  was  given 
in  Chapter  II.  It  drew  attention  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  Benue  State  and  the 
apparent  shortage  of  qualified  vocational  teachers. 
Organization  of  vocational  education  courses  for  vocational 
teachers  during  the  long  vacations  was  suggested  as  a  means 
of  mitigating  the  situation. 

Consultations  were  held  with  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  D.R.  Young  and 
Dr.  J.  Gallagher  as  to  how  information  on  programs  of 
in-service  education  for  vocational  teachers  in  non-degree 
programs  could  be  obtained.  Such  help  was  also  sought 
from  Dr.  D.A.  MacKay  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
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Administration,  the  University  of  Alberta. 

A  search  of  the  Educational  Research  Information 
Centre  (ERIC)  data  base  was  conducted  to  identify  references 
that  were  concerned  with  the  current  concepts,  principles 
and  practices  in  vocational  teacher  education.  The  ERIC 
descriptors  used  include:  teacher  education  curriculum, 
teacher  education,  vocational  education  teachers,  trade  and 
industrial  teachers,  teacher  programs,  state  curriculum 
guides,  teacher  education  curriculum,  and  in-service 
education . 

Two  letters  were  written  to  the  presidents  of 
American  Council  on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  and 
National  Association  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Teacher 
Educators,  requesting  the  identity  of  persons  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  charge  of  in-service  education  for  vocational 
teachers  of  non-degree  status  in  North  America. 

A  manual  library  search  of  journals  and  periodicals 
concerned  with  vocational  education  was  undertaken  and  a 
Directory  of  Federal  and  State  Officials  was  located  in 
School  Shop,  April  1979. 

The  purpose  of  the  searches  made  was  to  locate 
resource  materials,  institutions  and  contact  persons 
involved  in  in-service  education  of  vocational  teachers 
hired  from  business  and  industry  and  not  having  had  any 
professional  education.  ERIC  search  and  the  contact  made 
with  the  two  presidents  did  not  yield  the  desired  informa¬ 
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The  literature  on  in-service  education  reveal  that 
the  term  in-service  is  used  interchangeably  with  other  terms 
such  as  personnel  development,  staff  development,  profes¬ 
sional  development  and  continuing  education.  In  a  continuum 
of  attempts  to  obtain  relevant  materials  for  the  study, 
namely  program  guides,  the  Directory  of  Federal  and  State 
Officials  concerned  with  industrial  arts  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  used.  It  was 
decided  that  persons  responsible  for  personnel  development, 
program  development,  staff  development,  manpower  training 
and  program  planning  and  certification  in  the  various 
states,  provinces  and  territorial  ministries  or  departments 
of  education,  division  of  industrial  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  sought  by  the  researcher.  It  was  also  decided  that  a 
45  percent  response  would  be  considered  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study. 

On  the  basis  of  staff  designation  and  responsibility, 
41  letters  were  sent  out  to  41  individuals  across  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  These  officials  representing  states, 
provincial  and  territorial  ministries/departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  requested  to  make  available  to  the  researcher  pro¬ 
gram  guides  and  other  materials  they  employ  in  in-service 
education  of  vocational  teachers  hired  from  business  and 
industry  without  pedagogical  training  to  instruct  in  voca¬ 
tional  courses  at  the  high  school  level .  Where  such 
materials  were  not  available,  the  officials  were  to  provide 


names  of  contact  persons  whereby  the  relevant  materials 
could  be  obtained.  A  list  of  persons  and  their  addresses 
who  were  contacted  is  in  the  Appendix  section.  The  list 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  beginning  with  Canada. 

A  period  of  six  weeks  was  allowed  for  replies  after  which 
follow-up  letters  were  sent  to  the  non-respondents.  of  the 
41  letters  sent  out,  28  replies  were  received  representing 
68.3  percent  return.  The  28  replies  include  one  program 
guide  that  was  received  as  a  result  of  follow-up  letter. 
Thirteen  officials,  31.7  percent,  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  did  not  reply  at  all,  neither  did  they  refer  the 
researcher's  letter  to  other  persons  or  institutions  for 
appropriate  response. 


Summary 

This  chapter  discussed  the  methodology  used  in  the 
study.  The  descriptive  research  method  as  described  by 
Best  (1977)  and  DeVries  in  Jones  (1973)  was  adopted  in  the 
conduct  of  the  study.  Contact  was  made  with  41  ministries/ 
departments  of  education  in  41  states,  provinces  and  terri¬ 
tories  across  North  America.  The  number  of  responses 
received,  68.3  percent,  were  considered  sufficient  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study.  The  next  chapter  shall  describe  the 
detail  analysis  of  materials  received  and  findings  with 
respect  to  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  IN-SERVICE  MATERIALS 

Introduction 

In-service  education  program  guides  and  other 
materials  related  to  teacher  education  for  vocational 
teachers  on  in-services  basis  were  sought  from  officials  in 
charge  of  vocational  education  in  ministries/state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  across  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  materials,  letters  were  sent  to  41 
individuals.  This  chapter  will  present  the  detail  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  program  guides  received  in  the 
course  of  the  study.  The  analysis  will  attempt  to  put  the 
contents  of  the  research  materials  in  the  perspective  of 
some  of  the  critical  issues  in  in-service  education  as  put 
forward  by  Collins  in  Rubin  (1978  ,  pp .  162-167)  .  Those 
critical  issues  involve: 

1.  Defining  in-service  education; 

2.  Governance  management  decision-making; 

3.  Organization  of  in-service  programs; 

4.  Critical  and  processes  of  assessing  evaluation;  and, 

5.  Financing  in-service  education. 

These  are  broad  issues  and  require  a  detail  study.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  materials  received  would  contain 
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enough  information  on  any  of  the  issues?  however,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  identify: 

1.  The  persons  for  whom  in-service  education  is  being 
provided  and  for  what  purpose; 

2.  The  outline  of  courses  to  be  taken  by  the  participants; 

3.  The  institutions  approved/established  to  offer  courses 
of  instruction; 

4.  The  goals,  aims  and  objectives  of  courses  or  programs 
that  are  undertaken; 

5.  The  methods  of  instruction  or  the  delivery  system 
employed--to  further  the  cause  of  the  programs; 

6.  The  time  framework  within  which  it  is  feasible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  courses  or  program; 

7.  Evaluation  methods  used  in  the  programs;  and 

8.  The  sources  of  funding  for  the  in-service  programs. 

Categories  of  Responses 

Individuals  who  were  contacted  in  writing  to  provide 
research  materials  responded  in  various  ways  to  the  request 
made  to  them.  Thirteen  officials  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  did  not  respond  at  all.  This  group  represented  31.7 
percent  of  the  total  sample  population  involved  in  the  study.  A 
majority  of  those  contacted--28  officials,  representing 
68.29  percent — replied  to  the  letters  sent  to  them.  The 
main  points  raised  in  the  request  to  officials  in  charge  of 
vocational  and  industrial  arts  education  across  North  America  were 
for  in-service  education  program  guides  or  names  of  institutions/contact 
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persons  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  appropriately  respond 
to  the  researcher.  Two  officials — 4.87  percent--sent  the 
original  letter  from  the  researcher  to  individuals  concerned 
with  in-service  education  of  vocational  teachers  of  non¬ 
degree  status.  These  two  persons  from  Mississippi  and 
Oklahoma  states  did  not  reply.  The  State  of  California 
official  mentioned  that  in-service  education  of  vocational 
teachers  was  carried  out  in  Universities  in  the  state,  but 
failed  to  give  the  names  of  the  institutions  or  contact 
persons.  Five  officials  contacted--12 . 19  percent--supplied 
the  names  of  contact  persons  and  institutions.  Materials 
were  received  from  four  of ficials--9 . 75  percent--that  could 
be  used  as  a  supplement  in  in-service  education,  an  example 
of  which  was  the  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Adult  Occupational 
Education  received  from  the  State  Education  Department  in 
New  York.  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Education  sent  in  the 
Industrial  Education  Curriculum  Guide,  which  is  an  excellent 
material  for  secondary  school  Industrial  Education  program 
but  could  not  be  considered  appropriate  for  the  current 
study.  There  were  sixteen  replies  (39  percent)  received 
from  contact  persons  that  contained  information  on  courses 
and  programs  organized  for  in-service  education  of  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  at  the  high  school  level  and  instructors  in 
post-secondary  institutions.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
research  materials  were  sent  by  two  separate  institutions. 

The  Centre  for  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  supplied  research  materials 
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for  use  in  in-service  education  of  different  personnel 
involved  in  vocational  education.  While  Florida  State  sent 
names  of  contact  persons  and  institutions ,  Dr.  H.R.  Zeil 
made  available  to  the  researcher  in-service  education 
materials  used  in  that  state. 

Detail  Review  of 
Individual  In-Service  Programs 

Program  guides  and  other  sources  of  information 
obtained  show  marked  differences  in  the  content  of  courses, 
and  number  of  hours  per  course  per  week.  Each  state, 
province  or  territory  had  specific  requirements  that  a  voca¬ 
tional  teacher  had  to  meet  in  order  to  obtain  a  teaching 
certificate.  A  review  of  individual  in-service  programs  and 
program  guides  follow,  beginning  with  the  ones  obtained  from 
Departments  of  Education  in  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Manitoba 

Three  community  colleges  in  the  province  have  been 
authorized  to  conduct  courses  leading  to  the  award  of  either 
the  Certificate  in  Adult  Education  or  the  Vocational  Indus¬ 
trial  Certificate.  The  three  institutions  are:  Assiniboine 
Community  College,  Brandon;  Keewatin  Community  College,  The 
Pas;  and  Red  River  Community  College,  Winnipeg.  A  handbook 
issued  by  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Education  lists  three 
goals  for  which  teacher  education  programs  in  the  three 
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colleges  have  been  developed: 

1.  To  provide  pedagogical  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  the  effective  preparation  of 
instructors  in  vocational  education. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  of  obtaining  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  Adult  Education  or  a  Vocational 
Industrial  High  School  Certificate  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  sequence  of  core  subjects  and  certain 
special  subjects. 

3.  To  "update"  instructors  presently  certified 
and  to  encourage  more  innovative  teaching 
practices.  (Certificate  in  Adult  Education 
Handbook,  1980,  p.  2) 

All  instructors  in  Manitoba  community  colleges  and  vocational 
industrial  high  schools  are  required  to  take  courses  leading 
to  accreditation. 

Instructors  working  towards  a  Certificate  in  Adult 
Education  (CAE)  require  the  following  core  subjects: 

1.  Introduction  to  Instruction  -  30  hours; 

2.  General  Instructional  Methods  -  60  hours;  and, 

3.  Subject  Development  and  Evaluation  -  90  hours. 

These  subjects  must  be  taken  in  the  sequence  listed  above. 
Three  subjects  must  be  taken  from  the  following  list  or  other 
approved  subjects: 

1.  Psychology  of  Learning  -  60  hours; 

2.  Counselling  Skills  for  Adult  Educators  - 
60  hours; 

3.  Psychology  of  Adult  Learning  -  60  hours; 

4.  Interpersonal  Communications  for  Instruc¬ 
tors  -  60  hours; 

5.  Organization  and  Managing  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  Facilities  -  60  hours; 

6.  Audio  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  -  60  hours; 

7.  Individualizing  Instruction  for  Continu¬ 
ous  Progress  -  60  hours; 

8 .  Foundations  of  Vocational  Education  - 
60  hours; 

9.  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  -  30  hours; 

10.  Preparing  Instructional  Packages  - 

60  hours;  and/or. 

Advanced  Methods  of  Instruction  -  60  hours. 
(Certificate  in  Adult  Education  Handbook, 

1980,  p.  9) 


11. 
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Those  instructors  in  vocational  industrial  high  schools  have 
to  take  the  courses  listed  below  to  meet  certification 
requirements : 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4  . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9  . 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Communication  Skills; 

Audio  Visual  Education; 

Organizing  Industrial  Education  Facilities; 
Principles  of  Industrial  Education; 
Educational  Testing  and  Evaluation; 
Educational  Psychology; 

Classroom  Counselling; 

Student  Teaching; 

Trade  Theory  and  Practice; 

General  Teaching  Methods  I; 

General  Teaching  Methods  II;  and. 
Independent  Study  (optional  arrangement) . 
(Red  River  Community  College,  Vocational 
Industrial  Teacher  Education,  September, 
1979) 


The  Provincial  Department  of  Education  demands  that  persons 
wishing  to  teach  in  a  vocational  industrial  high  school  must 
have  a  journeyman  certificate  in  a  designated  trade  and 
years  of  industrial  experience.  Consequently,  the  teacher 
education  program  at  Red  River  Community  College  requires 
that  an  applicant  must  have: 

1.  High  school  standing  with  a  minimum  of  15 
credits  in  academic  program  or  20  credits 
in  a  vocational  program; 

2 .  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  approved  work 
experience  after  journeyman  certification 
or  the  equivalent  work  experience  in  a  non- 
designated  trade; 

3.  If  applying  as  a  mature  student  (someone 
at  least  20  years  old  at  entrance) ,  a  com¬ 
pulsory  written  test  in  addition  to  achiev¬ 
ing  Grade  12  standing  on  the  General 
Education  Development  (GED)  tests  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  Province 

of  Manitoba,  is  required. 

The  courses  outlined  above  for  community  college  and 
vocational  industrial  high  school  teachers  are  offered  in 
the  summer,  fall,  winter  and  spring  sessions  at  the  three 
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community  colleges  mentioned  earlier.  A  full-time  student 
in  the  Vocational  Industrial  Education  Certificate  program 
at  Red  River  Community  College  would  spend  one  academic  ses¬ 
sion  to  complete  the  program.  Community  college  instructors 
are  required  to  take  one  summer  course  each  year  towards 
certification . 

New  Brunswick 

New  Brunswick  Community  College  supplied  information 
materials  on  professional  development  policy,  and  in-service 
teacher  training  needs,  objectives  and  organizations. 
Teachers  in  the  community  college  are  required  to  have 
training  certification  of  some  sort.  A  program  of  pedago¬ 
gical  training  conducted  over  two  summers  is  required  for 
those  who  are  employed  without  teacher  training.  Since  1976 
the  institution  has  been  responsible  for  the  training  of  its 
instructors.  This  responsibility  was  contracted  to  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Universite  de  Moncton. 
The  College's  Coordinator  of  Professional  Development 
administers  both  programs.  As  a  result  of  an  evaluation  of 
students'  needs  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1979,  a  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Community  College.  The  issues  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  concerned  content  of  courses ,  involve¬ 
ment  of  administration  and  student  load.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  show  the  direction  to  which  future  programs  were 


to  follow. 
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Objectives 


The  in-service  teacher  education  program  developed 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Community  College  has  these  two  objec¬ 
tives  : 

1.  To  assess  the  needs  of  new  instructors  in  the  college 
vis  a  vis  teacher  training;  and, 

2.  To  design  a  teacher  training  program  commensurate  with 
those  needs . 


Curriculum 


Following  the  evaluation  exercise  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1979,  it  was  recommended  that  commencing  June  1980, 
the  pedagogical  training  program  should  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses: 

*1.  Understanding  people  (human  relations)  - 
60  hours. 

*2.  Working  with  groups  (group  dynamics)  - 
60  hours. 

*3.  Basic  teaching  methods  -  60  hours. 

*4.  Advanced  teaching  methods  -  60  hours. 

5.  Curriculum  development  -  30  hours. 

6.  Evaluation  processes  -  30  hours. 

7.  Learning  theories  -  30  hours. 

8.  Organization  of  adult  education  -  30  hours. 

(*  Laboratory  approach  -  practical/ 

experimental . ) 

Participation  in  the  program  was  recommended  thus: 

(a)  new  faculty  members  to  take  course  1  and  3  above; 

(b)  on  a  voluntary  basis  all  staff  should  take  courses  2,  4, 

5 ,  6 ,  7 ,  and  8  above . 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  program  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  year  round  basis  as  follows: 


1980 

* Summer  - 

2 

courses 

(120 

hours) 

**Fall 

1 

course 

(30 

hours ) 

1981 

**Winter  - 

1 

course 

(30 

hours) 

* Summer  - 

2 

courses 

(120 

hours) 

**Fall 

1 

course 

(30 

hours ) 

1982 

**Winter  - 

1 

course 

(30 

hours ) 

Total 

360 

hours 

(*  Summer  sessions  would  be  of  three  weeks 
duration.  The  120  hours  courses,  which 
require  practice  and  group  work,  would  be 
given  then:  human  relations,  group  dynamics, 
basic  and  advanced  teaching  methods.) 

(**These  would  be  organized  for  two  week- 
ends--Friday  evening  and  Saturday--which , 
together  with  assignments,  would  each  be  30 
hours.)  (J.  Lynam,  1979,  pp.  9-10) 


Newfoundland  and  Labrador 


To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  award  of  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Vocational  Instructors'  Certificate,  vocational 
teachers  are  required  to  complete  eighteen  weeks  of  teacher 
training  at  Memorial  University.  Journeyman  status  voca¬ 
tional  instructor  must  complete  the  program  within  the  first 
three  years  of  employment.  The  courses  are  available  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  evenings  at  Memorial  University  during  the 
fall  and  winter  terms.  A  further  requirement  concerns  the 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  an  occupation.  Journeyman 
status  vocational  instructors  must  have  at  least  one  year 
commercial  or  occupational  course  or  equivalent  training. 

The  eighteen  week  teacher  training  program  has  been 
divided  into  periods  of  six  weeks  each,  during  which  time  a 
certain  number  of  courses  has  to  be  taken.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1978,  the  Minister  of  Education  issued  the  require¬ 
ments  that  follow  for  the  award  of  Technical  and  Vocational 
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Instructors  Certificate. 

First  six  weeks: 

1.  Course  organization  and  development; 

2.  General  methods  of  vocational  education; 
and  either, 

3.  Educational  psychology;  or, 

4.  Educational  measurements. 

Second  six  weeks: 

1.  Introduction  to  vocational  education; 

2.  Guidance;  and  either, 

3.  Educational  measurements;  or, 

4.  Educational  psychology. 

Third  six  weeks:  three  courses  selected 

as  follows — one  senior  Vocational  Education 

option  from  the  following: 

1.  Group  instruction  in  vocational  education; 

2.  Individualized  instruction  in  vocational 
Education; 

3.  Curriculum  and  instructional  development 
in  vocational  education; 

4.  Seminar  in  vocational  education; 

5.  Educational  programs  and  practices  in 
industry  and  labor; 

6.  Educational  media,  and  one  elective  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Division,  Memorial  Univer¬ 
sity  . 


Nova  Scotia 


In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Department  of  Education  requires 
that  vocational  teachers  who  possess  Grade  XI  or  equivalent, 
a  Journeyman  Certificate  in  the  occupation  and  eight  years 
of  work  training  and  experience  have  to  attend  three  years 
of  summer  school  to  qualify  for  a  Vocational  Certificate. 

The  courses  for  the  teacher  education  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Method  I  and  practice  teaching  -  60  hours; 

2.  Tests  and  measurements  -  30  hours; 

3.  Basic  psychology  -  30  hours; 

4.  Course  construction  -  30  hours; 

5.  Role  of  the  teacher  in  guidance  -  30  hours; 

6.  Educational  psychology  -  30  hours; 


7.  Methods  II  -  30  hours; 

8.  Methods  III  -  30  hours ; 

9 .  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  - 

30  hours. 

It  can  be  inferred  from  the  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  reviewed  so  far  that  the  in-service  education  courses 
provided  for  vocational  teachers  at  the  high  school  level 
and  instructors  in  community  colleges  in  Canada  are  designed 
towards  pedagogical  and  professional  skills.  Certification 
requirements  as  set  by  the  departments/ministries  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  fully  met  by  the  courses  offered.  It  has  been 
observed  that  no  general  education  courses  are  required  at 
this  initial  level  of  vocational  teacher  education.  The 
next  level  of  vocational  teacher  education  program  which  is 
towards  the  award  of  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  is  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  discussion  that  follows  is  a  review  of  in-service 
programs  as  contained  in  program  guides  and  other  related 
materials  obtained  from  United  States  sources. 

Arkansas 

The  Industrial  Education  Department,  University  of 
Central  Arkansas,  between  July  1975  and  January  1977,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Arkansas  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  initiated  a  project  for  vocational  teacher  pre¬ 
paration  called  Education-Industry  Exchange  Program.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  were: 


1.  To  provide  non-Vocational  Industrial  Arts 
teachers  with  industry  skill  training  through 
a  graduate  cooperative  program  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  specialized  areas  of 
Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

2.  To  enable  craftpersons  and  skilled  workers 
interested  in  teaching  Vocational  Trade  and 
Industrial  subjects  to  gain  teaching  compe¬ 
tencies  through  an  undergraduate  program 
designed  specifically  to  meet  individual  par¬ 
ticipants'  needs. 

3 .  To  develop  training  curriculums  for  both 
populations  of  participants  to  be  served  and 
to  make  these  curriculums  available  to  other 
institutions  of  higher  education.  (McEntire 
and  Hukill,  1977,  p.  2) 

The  Education-Industry  Exchange  Program  was  an 
attempt  to  explore  two  specific  training  modes  for  preparing 
Trade  and  Industrial  teachers.  Mode  I  was  directed  toward 


providing  non-vocational  qualified  teachers  with  a  basic 
skill  through  a  cooperative  program  with  industry.  Mode  II 
was  directed  toward  providing  craftpersons  and  skilled 
workers  with  training  in  Instructional  Technology.  The 
efforts  expended  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  program 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  proposed  Associate  Degree 
in  Industrial  Education  as  the  first  rung  upon  the  career 


ladder  preparation  of  Trade  and  Industrial  teachers 
(McEntire  and  Hukill,  1977,  p.  iv) . 


The  course  outline  for  the  proposed  Associate  Degree 


program  for  Trade  and  Industrial  teachers  follows: 


1.  General  education  -  19  hours; 

2.  Professional  Vocational  Industrial  educa¬ 
tion  -  18  hours; 

3.  Technical  Competence  based  on  proficiency 
evaluation  -  18  credits; 

4.  Professional  Education  -  Psychology  -  3 
hours ; 

5.  Elective  -  3  hours; 


Total  -  61  hours. 


. 


The  General  Education  courses: 


1.  General  psychology  -  3  hours; 

2.  Communications  1-3  hours; 

3.  Communications  II  -  3  hours; 

4.  Basic  principles  of  speech  -  3  hours; 

5.  Mathematics  -  3  hours; 

6.  Science  -  4  hours; 

Total  General  Education  -  19  hours. 

Professional  Vocational-Industrial  Education  courses: 

1.  Methods  of  instructing  in  Vocational  Indus¬ 
trial  subjects  -  3  hours; 

2 .  Planning  for  instruction  in  vocational 
industrial  education  -  3  hours; 

3.  Evaluation  of  instruction  in  vocational 
industrial  education  -  3  hours; 

4.  Organization,  management,  and  safety  in 
vocational-industrial  subjects  -  3  hours; 

5.  Directed  teaching  -  6  hours; 

Total  Professional  Vocational  Education 

-  18  hours. 

(McEntire  &  Hukill,  1977,  Appendix  F,  pp . 

1-3) 

Education-Industry  Exchange  Program  was  financially 
supported  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 


Connecticut 


Program  guides  obtained  from  the  Central  Connecticut 
State  College  were  about  the  vocational  technical  education 
programs  for  occupational  subjects  teachers,  trade-related 
subjects  teachers,  and  skilled  trades  teachers.  The  Voca¬ 
tional  Technical  Education  Program  has  been  designed  to: 

1.  Provide  teacher  certification  courses  for 
partial  fulfillment  of  Connecticut's  require¬ 
ments  for  the  professional  and  standard 
certificate  as  a  teacher  of  skilled  subjects. 

2 .  Provide  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Vocational 
Technical  Education. 
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Persons  who  wish  to  teach  skilled  trades  in  high  schools 
must  have  to  meet  certain  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  A  Provisional  Certificate  is  awarded 
to  such  a  person  after  completion  of  certain  courses  (pre¬ 
service)  .  A  person  may  also  obtain  the  Provisional  Certi¬ 
ficate  after  he/she  has  started  teaching  (in-service)  on 
completion  of  the  prescribed  courses.  To  qualify  for  the 
award  of  the  Standard  Certificate,  holders  of  Provisional 
Certificates  must  fulfill  these  conditions: 

1.  High  school  graduation  or  equivalent; 

2 .  A  minimum  of  two  courses  in  preparation  for 
teaching  in  vocational  industrial  education; 

3.  Eight  years  of  approved  experience  in  the 
field  for  which  the  certificate  is  endorsed. 

This  may  include  not  more  than  five  years  of 
apprenticeship  or  specialized  schooling. 

The  curriculum  for  the  Vocational,  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  for  Skilled  Trades  Teachers  at  Central 
Connecticut  State  College,  New  Britain,  has  been  set  in  the 
manner  shown  below: 


Pre-Service 


Semester  Hour  Credit 
Provisional  Standard 


Analysis  and  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  I 


3 


Analysis  and  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  II 


3 


6 


(6) 
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Semester  Hour  Credit 

In-Service  Provisional  Standard 

1.  Shop  organization  of  management  3 

2.  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  3 

3.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  3 

4 .  Curriculum  Construction  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Technical  Education  3 

5.  Developmental  Psychology  3 

6 .  Psychology  of  Learning  2 

7.  Developmental  Reading  in  Secondary 

Schools  3 

8.  Audio  Visual  Education  3 

9.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 

TOTAL  31 

Supervised  teaching  practice  -  10  credits  (Central 


Connecticut  State  College,  Vocational  Technical  Education 
Department,  New  Britain  (no  date) . 


Florida 


A  Pilot  Exemplar  Field  Based  Program  was  implemented 
in  Dade,  Broward  and  Monroe  Counties  during  the  academic 
year  1975-1976.  Florida  International  University,  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Divisional  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry  Zeil,  con¬ 
ducted  the  field  based  in-service  program. 

Observations  of  vocational  teachers  in  Southern 
Florida  had  revealed  weak  areas  in  meeting  some  competencies. 
The  Field  Based  Pilot  Program  was  initiated  to  help  meet  the 
need  for  improving  vocational  teacher  competencies. 

Two  courses  designated  EVO406,  Special  Teaching 
Laboratory,  and  EV0425,  Student  Teaching,  were  designed  to 


- 
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provide  vocational  teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
observed  at  their  teaching  assignments  on  the  average  of 
twice  a  month  in  order  to  help  them  improve  their  teaching 
skills  . 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  of  the  program, 
the  university  hired  two  field  supervisors  who  made  contact 
with  each  student  on  the  average  of  three  times  during  each 
of  the  ten  week  quarters.  Furthermore,  five  seminars  were 
conducted  on  Saturday  mornings  on  campus  to  accommodate  work¬ 
ing  teachers.  The  two  field  supervisors  used  cassette 
recordings  and  written  observation  reports  during  each 
visit,  and  post  observation  conferences  were  held,  with  each 
student . 

A  Handbook  of  Modules  contained  a  listing  of  compe¬ 
tencies  to  be  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  course.  The 
two  courses,  EVO406  and  EV0425,  were  weighted  five  and  15 
credits  respectively. 

Three  factors  constituted  the  final  student  evalua¬ 
tion  in  the  two  courses: 

1.  Meeting  the  course  competencies  as  listed  in  the 
modules ; 

2.  Reports  and  recordings  of  lessons  and  demonstrations 
made  by  the  University  supervisor  during  his  visitations; 

3.  Attendance  and  participation  in  the  seminars. 

The  Pilot  Exemplar  Field  Based  Program  described 
here  provided  for  95  percent  field  based  teaching  with  five 
percent  of  the  time  spent  on  campus  in  seminars  held 
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throughout  the  academic  year. 
Georgia 


Three  Georgian  Colleges  have  been  authorized  to  offer 
six  weeks  teacher  training  institutes  for  new  teachers  hired 
directly  from  business  and  industry  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  in  trade  and  technical  fields.  The  six  weeks 
teacher  training  institute  is  available  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Georgia  State  University,  and  Georgia  Southern 
College.  Newly  employed  vocational  teachers  must  attend  the 
teacher  training  institutes  within  one  year  of  employment, 
followed  by  one  year  internship.  During  the  internship 
period,  professional  teachers  work  with  the  new  teachers  in 
their  individual  classrooms  and  laboratories  to  provide 
basic  teaching  skills  and  experience  with  the  curriculum. 

Indiana 

Persons  wishing  to  teach  in  vocational  classrooms 
must  have  a  High  School  Diploma  and  five  years  of  successful 
occupational  experience.  They  are  also  required  to  have  had 
15  contact  clock  hours  of  vocational  teacher  education  prior 
to  assuming  the  teaching  position  or  not  later  than  30  days 
after  assuming  the  teaching  position. 

Four  institutions  in  the  State  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  to  con¬ 
duct  teacher  education  programs  for  vocational  teachers  who 
wish  to  obtain  initial  licence.  These  institutions  are: 
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Ball  State  University,  Indiana  State  University,  Indiana 
University,  and  Purdue  University.  The  four  universities 
use  a  common  framework  in  providing  the  required  15  contact 
clock  hour  teacher  education  program.  However,  the  methods 
used  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  are  not  the  same.  At 
Indiana  State  University,  for  example,  the  vocational  teacher 
education  program  is  organized  into  units  and  subunits  of 
concepts.  The  subunits  are  not  listed  below. 

Unit  I  Concept:  Introduction  to  In-service 
Vocational  teacher  education; 

Unit  II  Concept:  Becoming  an  effective  voca¬ 
tional  teacher; 

Unit  III  Concept:  Planning  as  related  to 
vocational  teaching; 

Unit  IV  Concept:  Organization  and  Leadership 
as  related  to  vocational  teaching; 

Unit  V  Concept:  Evaluation  of  instruction  and 
learning  as  related  to  vocational  teaching. 

The  initial  endorsement  for  teaching  is  valid  for 
two  school  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  additional  four 
school  year  periods  upon  completion  of  an  appropriate  30- 
clock  hour  vocational  teacher  education  program,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  six  semester  hours  of  appropriate  teacher  education 
work . 

Louisiana 

Information  received  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  Louisiana  indicate  that  five  institutions, 
namely,  Louisiana  State  University,  McNeese  State  University, 
Northwestern  State  University,  Southern  University,  and  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  do  offer  in-service 
teacher  education  programs  for  vocational  teachers .  Persons 
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wishing  to  receive  the  training  must  have  a  High  School 
Diploma  or  equivalent,  and  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  full¬ 
time  experience  in  the  trade  or  technical  field. 

An  initial  one  year  Vocational  Technical  Certificate 
is  issued  after  a  person  has  met  the  requirements  for  certi¬ 
fication.  A  renewal  of  the  certificate  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  at  least  one  three-credit  course  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  each  year  for  the  next  three  years  up  to  a  minimum  of 
15  credits,  at  which  point  the  certificate  becomes  permanent. 

Professional  courses  approved  for  vocational-tech¬ 
nical  and  trade  school  personnel  certification  are: 

1.  Trade  analysis  and  course  planning; 

2.  Philosophy  of  vocational  industrial  education; 

3 .  Methods  of  teaching  in  vocational  industrial 
education ; 

4.  Preparation  of  voacational  instruction 
materials ; 

5.  Problems  in  teaching  vocational  industrial 
education ; 

6.  Practice  teaching  in  vocational  industrial 
education ; 

7.  Shop  management  and  safety; 

8.  Vocational  guidance; 

9.  History  of  industrial  education; 

10.  Principles  of  vocational  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  ; 

11.  Testing  in  industrial  education;  and, 

12.  Visual  aids.  (Part  X  Louisiana  Standards  for 
State  Certification  of  Vocational-Technical 
Personnel  (Secondary),  1979,  pp .  49-69) 


Maine 


The  State  of  Maine  Department  of  Education  entered 
into  a  cooperative  contract  with  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine  to  provide  the  in-service  needs  for  vocational  tea¬ 
chers,  with  emphasis  on  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  and  issues  pertaining  to  sex  equity.  The 


. 
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program  of  activities  beginning  January  1980  to  December 
1980  indicates  that  vocational  and  occupational  instructors, 
administrators,  and  support  personnel  would  benefit  from  the 
contract.  The  contract  clearly  states  objectives,  activi¬ 
ties,  where  such  activities  will  take  place,  and  who  will 
conduct  the  specified  activities. 

Maryland 


Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  teachers  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  may  attend  summer  trade  and  industrial 
teacher  education  programs  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  require  such  persons  to 
have  their  High  School  Diploma  or  equivalent,  and  five  years 
of  industrial  experience  in  the  trade  to  be  taught.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  would  share  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  summer  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education 
program,  while  the  local  education  agency  would  absorb  the 
remaining  50  percent  of  program  costs. 

To  obtain  the  Standard  Professional  Certificate  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher  Education,  a  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  teacher  must  earn  18  semester  hours  of 
approved  professional  trade  and  industrial  course  work  in 
the  following: 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  vocational-industrial 
subjects ; 

2.  Tests  and  measurements; 

3.  Laboratory  organization  and  management; 

4.  Occupational  analysis  and  course  construc¬ 
tion  electives; 

5.  Training  aids  development; 
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6.  Principles  of  vocational  guidance; 

7.  Modern  industry; 

8.  Problems  of  occupational  education; 

9.  History  and  principles  of  vocational 
education ; 

10.  Mental  hygiene  in  the  classroom;  and 

11.  General  psychology  and  educational 
psychology. 

Those  students  who  have  not  done  student  teaching  are 
required  to  complete  a  year  of  successful  teaching  in  the 
vocational  subject  to  be  taught. 

An  Advanced  Professional  Certificate  can  be  obtained 
after  an  individual  has  acquired  34  semester  hours  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  after  completion  of  the  Standard 
Professional  Certificate  program. 


Minnesota 


Extensive  in-service  courses  are  provided  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  vocational  teachers  of  non-degree 
status,  hired  directly  from  business  and  industry  to  teach 
in  secondary  vocational  schools  and  in  post-secondary  insti¬ 
tutions  . 


According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  a  series  of  five  courses  entitled  "The  Teacher 
Education  Sequence"  is  offered.  Other  courses  include: 

1.  Introduction  to  vocational  teacher  educa¬ 
tion; 

2.  Philosophy  and  practices  of  vocational 
education; 

3.  Course  development  in  vocational  education; 

4.  Methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation;  and 

5.  Methods  of  evaluating  student  progress  in 
vocational  programs. 


i 
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Secondary  school  vocational  teachers'  programs  in¬ 
clude  a  teaching  internship  similar  to  student  teaching. 

Missouri 


Instructors  of  skilled  craft  trades  with  three  years 
of  trade  experience  beyond  the  learner's  level  may  attend 
in-service  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  State. 

While  no  set  of  courses  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  a  minimum  of  20  semester 
hours  of  professional  training  for  teaching,  eight  of  which 
must  be  approved  vocational  teacher  preparation,  is  required. 
The  eight  semester  hours  must  have  contents  that  include: 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  and  preparation 
of  instructional  materials;  methods  of  instruction  applic¬ 
able  to  the  occupation.  The  remainder  of  the  20  semester 
hours  may  be  made  up  of  professional  training  for  teaching 
of  a  general  nature  appropriate  to  the  level  of  instruction. 

Ohio 

Two  program  guides  were  obtained  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  statement  of 
policy  about  certification  of  instructors  in  Ohio  State  is 
spelled  out  in  Instructor  Guide  A-l.  New  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  teachers  must  attend  a  one  week  pre-service  program  of 
teacher  education,  to  qualify  for  the  award  of  a  one  year 
Temporary  Vocational  Certificate.  A  first  renewal  of  the 
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Temporary  Vocational  Certificate  will  be  issued  upon  the 
completion  of  the  pre-service  and  first  year  in-service  pro¬ 
gram  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  local  administrator. 
The  one  week  pre-service  program  and  the  first  year  in  pre¬ 
service  work  will  credit  the  vocational  teacher  with  fifty 
(50)  clock  hours  of  teacher  improvement  work  (Instructor 
Guide  A-l,  p.  9).  Progressive  steps  have  been  laid  down 
that  would  lead  eventually  to  the  award  of  a  permanent  cer¬ 
tificate  . 

The  Ohio  Plan  for  teacher  education  calls  for 
periodic  visitations  and  conferences  by  the  teacher  educator 
with  the  new  teacher.  The  teachers’  strong  and  weak  points 
are  observed  during  these  visitations  and  assignments  of 
various  instructor  guides  are  correspondingly  made.  In 
reality,  teacher  education  in  Ohio  attempts  to  "tailor  make" 
a  program  to  fit  the  individual  instructor's  needs  (Davis, 
H.,  in  Instructor  Guide  A-2,  1976,  p.  i) . 

Instructor  Guide  A- 2  -  In-Service  Education  contains 
specific  objectives  designed  to: 

1 .  Acquaint  the  beginning  instructor  with  the 
teaching  and  evaluation  techniques  in  trade 
and  industrial  education; 

2.  Develop  insight  into  classroom  management;  and 

3.  Introduce  techniques  of  determining  vocational 
curriculum.  (Instructor  Guide  A-2,  1976,  p.  iv) 

Fourteen  topics  are  covered  using  the  following  topical  out¬ 


1.  Discipline; 

2.  Teaching  and  learning; 

3.  The  lesson  and  its  concept; 

4.  The  teaching  steps  and  the  lesson  plan 
format ; 


line : 
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5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9  . 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14  . 


Testing  steps  for  a  related  class; 
Preparing  test  for  a  related  class; 
Testing  steps  for  a  skill  lesson; 
Presentation  step  for  an  information 
lesson ; 

Presentation  step  for  a  skill  lesson; 
Application  step  for  an  information 
lesson ; 

Application  step  for  a  skill  lesson; 
Adapting  instruction  to  individual  needs; 
Organizing  and  using  personnel  systems; 
End  of  the  year  evaluation.  ( Instructor 

GuideA-2,  1976,  pp.  1-33) 


Teacher  education  in  Ohio  is  a  service  rendered  on  a 


cooperative  basis  by  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
cooperating  universities  in  the  State.  The  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Education  Services,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
has  designed  the  individualized  and  group  teacher  education 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade  and  industrial  instructors 
who  have  had  no  teacher  education,  or  whose  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  in  some  field  other  than  trade  and  industrial 
education . 


Wisconsin 

A  parcel  containing  in-service  education  program 
guides  describing  various  in-service  education  activities 
and  programs  conducted  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout.  Northeast 
Wisconsin  Technical  Institute  also  sent  materials  describing 
in-service  education  of  new  instructors. 

The  Centre  for  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  ( CVTAE )  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  has 
developed  a  Spiral  Curriculum  which  is  used  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Teacher  Education  Department  of  the  university,  for 
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the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  certification  requirements  of 
new  vocational  teachers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Spiral  Curriculum  is  divided  into  three  phases,  under  which 
teacher  education  is  conducted. 

Phase  one  is  a  pre-service  one-week  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  workshop.  It  is  conducted  in  August  on  campus,  before 
the  opening  of  schools  in  September.  During  the  workshop, 
participants  are  exposed  to  the  basic  elements  of  teaching 
in  approximately  40  contact  hours  of  instruction.  Phase  one 
is  correctly  labelled  Survival  Skills  for  Beginning  Teachers. 
This  course  accounts  for  one  credit  towards  certification. 

Phase  two,  which  is  in-service,  is  individualized  so 
that  teachers  can  complete  the  requirements  while  teaching 
in  their  classes  throughout  Wisconsin.  Two  courses  of  two 
credits  each  are  offered  during  phase  two.  These  courses 
are:  Methods  of  teaching  vocational  education;  and.  Course 

construction.  During  this  phase  of  the  program,  industrial 
teacher  educators  in  the  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  would  make  onsite  visits  and  give  individual  assistance 
to  new  vocational  teachers  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Phase  three  of  the  teacher  education  program  for 
newly  hired  vocational  teachers  is  offered  in  the  summer. 

The  remaining  required  courses,  namely  Instructional  evalua¬ 
tion  (2  credits) ,  Educational  psychology  (2  credits) , 
Guidance  (2  credits) ,  and  Principles  of  vocational,  techni¬ 
cal  and  adult  education  (2  credits) ,  complete  the  teacher 
education  Spiral  Curriculum  and  also  satisfy  the  requirements 
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for  certification.  During  phase  three  of  the  program,  tea¬ 
chers  who  wish  to  concentrate  on  topics  related  to  their 
special  needs  can  take  independent  study. 

Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical 
Institute  -  Green  Bay 

A  program  of  in-service  education,  designed  for  new 
members  of  staff,  has  been  developed  by  the  Professional 
Development  Centre  of  the  College.  New  staff  members  are 
required  to  go  through  180  hours  of  in-service  during  their 
first  year.  Two  modules  have  been  developed  for  the 
instructor  in-service.  The  modules  contain  specific  acti¬ 
vities  and  time  allocation  for  each  activity.  Each  module 
section  takes  about  three  weeks  on  average  to  complete.  The 
use  of  video  tape  is  an  important  component  of  the  instructor 
in-service  program.  Module  1A,  which  takes  up  the  majority 
of  the  first  semester,  is  handled  thus: 

1.  A  video  technician  makes  a  15  minute  normative  video¬ 
tape  of  the  new  instructor. 

2.  Following  this,  the  new  instructor  brings  the  videotape 
to  the  office  of  the  learning  resource  supervisor  for  a 
30  minute  critique  session. 

3.  After  a  baseline  is  established,  written  materials  des¬ 
cribing  the  teaching  skills  and  certain  ones  are 
assigned  to  the  new  instructor. 

4.  After  reading  the  material,  the  new  instructor  views 

model  videotapes  displaying  the  assigned  skills. 

5.  The  new  instructor  practices  the  skills  in  the  classroom 
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until  mastery  level  is  attained. 

6.  When  the  new  instructor  feels  confident,  video 
technicians  are  called  again  to  make  another  videotape 
of  the  new  instructor's  teaching,  and  the  process 
recycles . 

7.  At  the  end  of  module  1A  the  new  instructor  views  the 
first  15  minute  tape  and  the  last  30  minute  tape  and 
writes  up  an  evaluation  of  self-progress. 

The  Professional  Development  Centre,  consisting  of 
instructional  services  coordinator,  in-service  specialist, 
curriculum  specialist,  instructional  coordinator,  and  an 
instructor,  works  closely  with  the  new  instructor,  reviewing 
and  assessing  progress  made  at  every  three  week  interval. 

Findings 

It  was  established  from  the  detail  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  materials  received  that  vocational  instructors 
hired  from  business  and  industry  to  teach  their  trades  in 
the  high  school  were  required  by  various  states  and 
provinces  to  take  more  hours  of  professional  education 
courses  than  vocational  instructors  teaching  in  post¬ 
secondary  institutions . 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  number  of  courses  to 
be  completed  in  order  to  be  certified  to  teach  vocational 
subjects  at  the  secondary  level  of  education.  However,  a 
general  pattern  that  could  be  seen  from  the  analysis  of 
in-service  materials  is  that  vocational  teachers  were 
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expected  to  take  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  their 
trades,  general  and  educational  psychology  courses, 
measurement  and  evaluation  courses,  audio  visual  aid 
courses,  communication  courses,  shop  organization  and 
management  course,  trade  analysis  and  course  development, 
and  principles  and  philosophy  of  vocational  education. 
Electives  were  also  required  in  some  programs . 

Most  of  the  in-service  programs  operate  in  the 
summer  and  where  possible  in  the  evenings,  and  weekends. 
Various  educational  institutions  have  been  approved  or 
established  to  offer  the  in-service  teacher  education 
courses.  A  cooraborative  arrangement  has  been  made  between 
the  ministries/state  departments  of  education  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  operate  the  in-service  program. 

VJhere  an  institution  such  as  a  community  college  is 
involved  with  in-service  education  of  new  instructors,  the 
professional  development  centre  of  the  institution  under¬ 
takes  the  task.  The  use  of  modules  as  a  package  for 
individualized  method  of  instruction  was  apparent  in  some 
programs . 

The  number  of  years  of  industrial  experience 
required  from  a  teacher  of  skilled  trades  also  varies  across 
North  America,  however  there  was  a  general  consensus  that 
such  a  teacher  must  have  industrial  experience,  and  where 
such  was  not  available  arrangement  should  be  made  for  such  an 
individual  to  obtain  industrial  experience. 

It  was  also  found  in  the  study  of  the  research 
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materials  that  ministries/state  departments  of  education 
required  additional  courses  to  be  taken  by  vocational 
teachers  over  a  period  of  time  before  the  renewal  of  a 
teaching  licence.  Credits  earned  in  in-service  teacher 
education  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion  can  be  used  towards  a  first  degree  program  in  voca¬ 
tional  education.  In  states  and  provinces  where  educational 
institutions  operate  a  field  based  in-service  program 
faculty  members  of  such  institutions  do  visit  and  hold 
periodic  consultations  with  vocational  teachers  in  their 
school  environment.  Evaluations  of  courses  as  could  be 
determined  from  research  materials  was  based  on  successful 
completion  of  courses,  observations  of  teacher  educators, 
and  student  evaluation  of  the  course.  Student  evaluation 
helps  in  modifying  subsequent  courses. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  NIGERIAN  IN-SERVICE  VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN 
TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  for  Benue 
State  of  Nigeria  an  in-service  education  program  for  voca¬ 
tional  teachers.  Using  the  Directory  of  Federal  and  State 
Officials  responsible  for  vocational  and  industrial  arts 
education  across  Canada  and  the  United  States  ,  forty-one 
individuals  with  position  designation  related  to  in-service 
education  were  contacted.  Detail  analysis  and  findings  of 
the  research  study  were  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  In  this 
chapter,  a  comprehensive  topical  outline  of  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  subjects  will  be  given.  A  comparison  will  be  made 
between  the  Nigerian  in-service  education  program  and  in- 
service  education  materials  and  program  guides  obtained  in 
the  course  of  the  study.  The  literature  on  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  contain  critical  issues  that  could  be 
considered  in  a  program  of  in-service  education.  Some  of 
these  issues  will  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Technical  Teachers  Certificate  (TTC) 


In  Chapter  II,  programs  of  in-service  education  for 
vocational  teachers  at  the  National  Technical  Teachers 
College  and  the  Department  of  Education  (technical)  of 
Kaduna  Polytechnic  were  described.  It  was  stated  that, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  Ahmadu 
Bello  University,  Zaria,  a  technical  teachers  program  was 
established  at  Kaduna  Polytechnic  in  September  of  1977.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  were: 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  study  and  practice  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects  of  their  choice; 

2.  To  train  technically  oriented  young  men  {and 
women}  who  are  interested  and  engaged  in 
teaching  but  have  not  had  any  training  in 
Pedagogy;  and 

3.  To  help  produce  more  teachers  of  technical 
subjects  for  our  secondary  schools  and  other 
institutions.  (Details  of  the  TTC  at  Kaduna 
Polytechnic,  no  date,  p.  2) 


Program  Structure 

The  Nigerian  in-service  teacher  education  program 
for  vocational  teachers  as  exemplified  by  Kaduna  Polytechnic 
and  the  National  Technical  Teachers  College  (NTTC)  at  Yaba, 
is  a  nine-month  course,  requiring  full-time  attendance 
throughout  the  period.  A  quota  system  of  admission  is  in 
effect,  thus  regulating  the  intake  of  students  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Participants  are  usually  serving  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  teachers  sponsored  by  governments, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  industrial  establishments  with 
training  schools  attached  to  them.  At  Kaduna  Polytechnic, 
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serving  teachers  with  the  enumerated  qualifications  can  be 

considered  for  the  program: 

Higher  National  Diploma  (HND) 

Higher  National  Certificate  (HNC) 

Higher  Diploma  (HD) 

Full  Technological  Certificate  (FTC) 

Final/Advanced  Certificate  of  the  City  and 
Guilds,  with  industrial  experience 
Nigerian  Registered  Nurse/Midwife. 

It  can  be  inferred  from  the  entry  qualifications  that  the 
in-service  teacher  education  program  has  been  designed  to 
serve  not  only  vocational  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and 
technical  colleges  (schools)  but  also  technical  teachers  in 
post-secondary  institutions,  schools  of  nursing  and  midwifely 
as  well.  Professional  qualifications  other  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  are  considered  for  entry  into  the  NTTC  program  at 
Yaba.  The  Kaduna  program  consists  of  twelve  subjects,  which 
are  hereby  listed  together  with  the  number  of  hours  per  sub¬ 
ject  per  week: 

Philosophy  of  Education  -  3  hours  per  week 
Psychology  of  Education  -  4  hours  per  week 
Sociology  of  Education  -  2  hours  per  week 
Comparative  Education  -  2  hours  per  week 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  -  3  hours 
per  week 

Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids  -  2  hours  per  week 
Educational  Administration  -  1  hour  per  week 
Nursing  Education  and  Projects  -  4  hours  per 
week 

Special  Methods  (Technical)  and  Projects  -  4 
hours  per  week 

Social  Studies  and  Communication  Skills  -  2 
hours  per  week 

Library  Studies  -  2  hours  per  week 
Teaching  Practice  -  10  weeks. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  subjects  into  topical  outline, 

excluding  nursing  education  and  projects,  follow,  beginning 

with  philosophy  of  education: 
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1. 

2. 


3. 
4  . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8  . 
9. 

10  . 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14  . 


15. 
16  . 


1. 
2. 
3  . 
4. 
5  . 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9  . 

10  . 
11. 
12. 
13  . 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Definition  of  philosophy. 

Structure  of  philosophy  -  metaphysics,  episte¬ 
mology,  axiology,  logic,  ethics  and  their 
relation  to  education. 

Definition  of  philosophy  of  education. 

Definition  of  education. 

Why  a  teacher  should  study  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  . 

Aims  of  education  from  the  individual,  family, 
and  society  point  of  view. 

Nigeria's  national  objectives  of  primary, 
secondary,  teacher,  higher  and  adult  education. 
Traditional  or  indigenous  education  in  Nigeria. 

A  brief  history  of  education  in  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome . 

Educational  doctrines  of  Socrates,  Plato, 

Aristotle  and  Quintillian. 

A  history  of  education  in  the  Medieval  period. 

Islamic  education. 

History  of  the  development  of  Western  educa¬ 
tion  in  Nigeria. 

Contributions  of  some  great  educators  to  educa¬ 
tional  ideas,  namely  those  of  Rousseau,  John 
Locke,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Montessori,  Froebel, 
Dewey,  Komenski ,  and  Makerenco.  A  critical 
examination  of  Idealism,  Naturalism,  Realism, 
Pragmatism  and  Existentialism. 

The  curriculum. 

Current  educational  issues. 

Educational  psychology  is  taught  under  these  topics: 

Introduction  to  Psychology. 

The  Principles  of  Human  Development. 

Child  Development. 

Fundamental  Needs  of  the  Child. 

Heredity  and  Environment  and  Their  Effect  on 
the  Child. 

Individual  Differences. 

Adolescence  and  Problems  of  Adolescence. 

Personality . 

Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  of  Pupils. 

The  Teacher. 

Piaget's  Stages  of  Development. 

Development  of  Intelligence. 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children. 

Learning . 

Learning  Theories . 

Tests,  Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

Guidance  and  Counselling. 

The  topical  outline  of  Sociology  of  Education  subject 


is  hereby  listed,  using  the  NTTC  Yuba  example: 
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1.  Objectives  of  Sociology  of  Education. 

2.  Methods  of  research  and  application. 

3.  Social  factors  influencing  the  students 
personality . 

4.  The  student  in  and  out  of  school. 

5.  The  various  social  roles  of  the  teacher 
inside  and  outside  the  school. 

6 .  School  and  teacher  co-operation  in 
developing  the  local  community. 

7.  The  application  of  sociology  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  and  workshops. 

8 .  School  and  teacher  co-operation  in  deve¬ 
loping  the  local  community. 

9.  Social  structure,  social  change  and  edu¬ 
cational  planning  in  Nigeria. 


Comparative  Education  (with  a  bias  to  technical  edu¬ 


cation)  is  organized  using  the  following  topics: 


1.  Definition  and  scope  of  comparative  educa¬ 
tion  . 


2.  Factors  that  influence  the  development  of 
education — a  general  survey. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Education  in  Nigeria. 
Education  in  Britain. 
Education  in  the  U.S.A. 


Education  in  France. 

Education  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  lectures  and  seminars  on  the 
educational  systems  in: 

Ghana 
Liberia 
Sudan 
Egypt 
Cameroon . 
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To  help  students  understand  and  apply  educational 
principles  to  classroom  practice  and  to  provide  a  variety  of 
teaching-related  methods  and  techniques  so  that  the  student 
becomes  an  effective  professional  teacher  is  the  main  goal 
of  the  subject — Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  It  is 
given  in  the  topical  outline  following: 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  The  teaching  situation. 

3.  Curriculum  planning  and  development. 

4.  Course  preparation  and  planning. 

5.  Collection  and  organization  of  teaching 
material . 

6.  Lesson  planning  and  preparation. 

7.  Micro  teaching. 

8.  Presentation. 

9.  Evaluating  teaching  and  learning. 

10.  Class  management. 

11.  Direct  and  indirect  teaching. 

12.  Knowing  the  learner. 

13.  Student-teacher  relationship. 

Planning  and  production  of  teaching  aids  using  local 
materials  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  audio-visual  teaching 
aids.  Furthermore,  the  student  would  learn  the  theories 
associated  with  audio-visual  methods  of  teaching,  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  attitude  to  teaching  methods.  The 
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subject 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 


(with  a 

1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8  . 

9  . 

10  . 
11. 
12. 


would  be  taught  under  the  headings: 

Production. 

Drawing  and  layout. 

Display  materials. 

Projected  aids. 

The  field  trip  (Educational  Excursion) . 

Model  making. 

Teaching  materials  production. 

Radio  communication. 

Education  Radio  and  Television. 

Topics  covered  in  the  Educational  Administration 

bias  to  Nigeria)  are  as  hereby  listed: 

Educational  Administration  and  Management 
as  a  type  of  public  administration  and  as 
a  special  pedagogic  discipline. 

Aims  and  principles  of  education  as  en¬ 
shrined  in  some  national  constitutions. 

Factors  that  influence  educational  develop¬ 
ment  . 

The  educational  system  of  Nigeria. 

Educational  Authorities  and  their  functions. 

The  material  basis  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Management. 

The  management  of  a  school,  and  supervision 
and  inspection  of  schools. 

The  sources  of  finance  for  school  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  financing  of  the  education  service. 

Planning  and  educational  administration. 

School  records  to  be  kept. 

Case  studies:  France,  Britain,  U.S.A., 

U.S.S.R.,  West  Germany. 

Three  objectives  have  been  set  for  Special  Methods 


and  Projects: 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  study  and  practice  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects  of  his  choice; 

2.  To  study  aspects  of  organization,  curriculum 
structure,  syllabus  preparation  and  evalua¬ 
tion  in  particular  types  of  courses,  with 

the  aim  of  establishing  orderly  and  sequential 
presentation  of  subject  matter;  and 

3.  To  study  the  organization  and  management  of 
special  classrooms  and  workshops. 
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To  achieve  the  stated  objectives  the  subject  has 
been  arranged  in  the  following  topical  headings: 

1.  Introduction; 

2.  The  Technical  Teacher; 

3.  Aspects  of  Effective  Teaching; 

4.  Workshop  Organization  and  Management; 

5.  Demonstration  Lesson; 

6.  Evaluation; 

7.  Vocational  Guidance;  and 

8.  Projects. —  students  are  expected  to  obtain 
prior  approval  from  lecturers  in  the  rele¬ 
vant  specialist  subjects  before  embarking 

on  any  project  which  has  to  be  of  educational 
value,  demonstrate  specialist  knowledge  and 
craftsmanship  and  show  imaginative  approach 
and  is  capable  of  further  development. 

Presentation  of  the  project  for  assessment 
will  include:  written  matter,  related  draw¬ 
ings,  sketches,  photographs  and  the  physical 
object . 

The  objectives  as  set  out  for  the  social  studies  and 
communication  skills  subjects  are  as  follow: 

1.  To  assist  the  students  to  acquire  a  wider 
pool  of  knowledge  from  which  they  could  draw 
inspiration  for  teaching,  administration 
and  social  action. 

2.  To  instill  in  students  a  higher  degree  of 
consciousness  in  respect  of  socio-economic 
and  political  factors  that  initiate  both 
internal  and  external  changes  in  Nigeria  and 
Africa . 

3 .  To  lead  the  students  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  basic  social  and  political  functions 
of  some  of  our  society's  primary  social  insti¬ 
tutions  . 

4 .  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  basic  and  the  superstructure 
and  their  functions  in  social  progress. 

The  topical  outline  as  seen  in  the  syllabus  is 

listed  below: 

1.  The  various  disciplines  of  social  studies; 

2.  The  family; 

3.  Social  structure — types  of  social  groups; 

4 .  Social  straitif ication; 

5.  Economic  institutions; 

6.  Political  institutions; 
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7.  Social  change; 

8.  Race  and  race  prejudice; 

9.  Nigeria:  past  and  present; 

10.  Africa:  past  and  present; 

11.  Economics  and  education; 

12.  Education  and  mass-media; 

13.  Current  events. 

Communication  skills: 

1.  Oral  expression; 

2.  Sentence  construction; 

3.  Comprehension  exercises; 

4.  Report  writing; 

5.  Composition--descr iption ; 

6.  Common  errors  in  English--idioms . 

Library  studies  is  taught  using  the  following  topics 
in  the  syllabus: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8  . 
9  . 

10  . 
11. 


service 


Need  for  libraries  in  developing  countries; 

Types  of  libraries; 

Role  of  the  library  in  the  community; 

Role  of  the  library  in  education; 

School  libraries; 

Aims  and  functions  of  school  libraries; 

Organization  of  the  school  library; 

Care  and  repair  of  books; 

Textbooks--types--how  to  choose  a  textbook; 

Problem  Readers; 

Classification  and  cataloguing. 

Teaching  Practice  is  the  last  component  of  the  in¬ 
teacher  education  program  for  vocational  and  techni¬ 


cal  teachers.  At  Kaduna  Polytechnic  the  objectives  are  as 


follows : 

1.  To  initiate  the  students  into  objective 
teaching  situation  where  possibilities  of 
putting  their  knowledge  of  teaching  methods 
and  techniques  abound; 

2.  To  give  the  students  the  opportunities  of 
having  concrete  experiences  of  the  teacher's 
function  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  outside 
the  classroom; 

3.  To  provide  a  fertile  ground  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher's  conception  of  the 
interrelationships  between  the  school,  the 
community,  and  the  nation's  economic  deve¬ 
lopment;  and 


4.  To  give  the  members  of  staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (technical)  an  opportunity 
to  supervise,  assess  and  plan  for  the  future. 
(Details  of  TTC  at  Kaduna  Polytechnic,  no 
date,  pp .  7-22) 

Student  teaching  is  organized  in  three  basic  steps. 
The  first  step  is  initiation.  Students  are  given  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  lecture  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
They  are  consequently  sent  out  to  various  schools  and  estab 
lishments  on  practice  teaching.  Practice  teaching  in  the 
assigned  schools  constitute  the  second  stage.  Student 
teachers  are  expected  to  spend  between  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  per  week  doing  actual  teaching  in  classrooms  and  work 
shops  assigned  to  them  in  the  schools  for  the  teaching  prac 
tice  period.  Student  teachers  are  required  during  this 
period  to  take  part  in  extra  curricular  activities  in  their 
respective  schools  and  institutions.  Formal  assessment  of 
student  teachers  takes  place  in  the  third  phase  of  student 
teaching.  During  the  10  weeks  that  student  teachers  spend 
in  various  schools  and  institutions,  teacher  educators  make 
frequent  visits,  and  offer  remedial  help  where  necessary. 

A  small  panel  of  faculty  members  who  have  visited  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  on  different  occasions  make  the  final  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  student  teacher's  ability  as  a  practicing 
teacher . 

While  it  is  desirable  to  cover  enough  materials  in 
the  subject  syllabus,  the  experience  of  the  researcher  at 
the  NTTC ,  Yaba,  make  plain  certain  factors  critical  to  the 
achievement  of  objectives  of  most  subjects,  namely:  the 
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cooperation  between  college  authorities  and  student  union 
body;  the  availability  of  very  qualified  subject  personnel, 
facilities  and  equipments;  and  the  availability  of  funds. 
Moreover,  the  duration  of  the  program  which  is  nine  months 
is  reduced  to  approximately  twelve  weeks  per  term,  with 
teaching  practice  in  the  second  term,  not  .to  mention 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  Final  written  examinations 
take  place  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  June.  It  is  possible 
that  some  topics  in  some  subjects  may  not  be  covered  as 
thoroughly  as  would  have  been  the  case  without  interruptions 
or  if  the  program  were  longer  than  nine  months. 

Nigeria  and  North  America  In-Service 
Teacher  Education  Programs 

The  analysis  of  in-service  materials  and  program 
guides  received  from  Canadian  and  American  sources  elicited 
some  differences  in  the  Nigerian  and  North  American  in- 
service  programs  for  vocational  teachers.  The  differences 
were  not  so  much  in  course  offerings  but  in  the  organization 
of  the  programs .  It  is  intended  that  by  comparing  the  two 
programs  of  in-service  education,  areas  of  study  could  be 
identified  and  adopted  for  education  of  serving  vocational 
teachers  in  Benue  State  of  Nigeria. 


of  In-Service  Education  for 
ers  in  Niqeria  and  North  America 
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Critical  Issues  In 
In-Service  Education 


A  review  of  the  literature  on  in-service  education 
indicates  decisive  concerns  in  establishing  a  successful 
in-service  education  program  for  vocational  and  technical 
teachers  in  Benue  State.  Collins  in  Rubin  (1978,  pp .  162- 
167)  raised  questions  on  in-service  education,  many  of  which 
would  be  helpful  in  developing  a  new  in-service  education 
program. 


Broadly  stated,  five  of  the  critical  issues  raised 


are : 

1.  Defining  in-service  education; 

2 .  Governance-management-decision-making ; 

3.  Organization  of  in-service  programs; 

4.  Criteria  and  processes  for  assessing 
and  evaluation;  and 

5.  Financing  in-service  education. 

Specific  questions  raised  on  each  issue  follow  with  defining 
in-service  education. 


Defining  In-Service  Education 


What  is  in-service  education?  Should  it  include: 

-  Postemployment,  degree  and/or  non-degree 
oriented  study; 

-  Certification-oriented  activities; 

-  Curriculum  development  activities; 

-  Personal  development  of  the  professional; 

-  Self-directed  study; 

-  Activities  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
individual’s  position;  and/or 

-  Only  activities  that  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  practicing  educational  personnel? 
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Governance-Management-Decision-Making 


What  constitutes  governance?  Who  should  govern 
in-service  education?  What  constitutes  management?  What 
should  distinguish  the  governance  and  management  aspects  of 
in-service  education?  What  are  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  in-service  that  are: 

-  State  controlled; 

-  District  controlled; 

-  School  controlled; 

-  University  controlled; 

-  Professional  organization  controlled; 

-  Partnership — limited  joint  control;  or 

-  Consortium — multiple  control? 

What  are  the  effects  of  unilateral  decision-making 
and  collaborative  decision-making  on  program  credibility, 
acceptance,  and  impact?  What  functions  should  a  governing 
body,  as  opposed  to  a  managing  body,  perform: 

-  Policy  making; 

-  Program  development; 

-  Operation  and  management; 

-  Grievance  hearing; 

-  Facilitation; 

-  Monitoring  and  evaluation; 

-  Dissemination; 

-  Research; 

-  Acquiring  and  allocating  resources;  and 

-  Information  exchange. 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  and  function  of  state 
agencies  in  the  governance  and  management  of  in-service  edu¬ 
cation?  Are  state  plans  for  in-service  education  desirable? 
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Organization  of  In-Service  Programs 


What  are  the  dominant  incentives  for  participation 
in  in-service  education? 

-  Credentialing ; 

-  Salary  increments; 

-  Professional  advancements; 

-  Personal  satisfaction; 

-  Personal  development;  and 

-  Social/political  benefits. 

What  are  the  primary  program  objectives? 

-  Staff  development  (professional  and/or 
personal) ; 

-  Curriculum  development; 

-  Improvement  of  instruction; 

-  Program  advocacy;  and 

-  Professionalization. 

What  are  the  optimum  modes  of  delivery? 

-  School  designed  courses/workshops; 

-  College  or  university  designed  courses/ 
workshops ; 

-  District  or  state  designed  courses/work¬ 
shops  ; 

-  Teacher  centre  programs; 

-  Individualized  activities; 

-  Group  activities; 

-  Professional  improvement  experiences;  and 

-  Other-directed  professional  improvement 
experiences . 

When  should  in-service  education  be  offered? 

-  Before  school; 

-  After  school; 

-  Weekends ; 

-  Evenings;  or 

-  Summers . 

Who  should  develop,  direct  and  teach  in-service 
programs? 

-  Teachers; 

-  District  administrators; 

-  Supervisors; 

-  University  professors; 


-  Consultants;  or 

-  Principals. 

What  are  the  special  advantages  of  teacher  centre 
in  delivering  in-service  education? 

-  Participant  sharing; 

-  Theme  focus; 

-  Access  to  materials; 

-  Inter-school  collaboration; 

-  Cost  efficiency;  or 

-  Pedagogical  experimentation. 

Should  in-service  education  be: 

-  Voluntary; 

-  Mandatory; 

-  Based  on  teacher-contributed  time;  or 

-  Based  on  teacher-compensated  time? 


Criteria  and  Process  for  Assessing  and  Evaluation 


Should  evaluations  focus  on  attainment  of: 

-  Individual  goals;  or 

-  Group  goals . 

Should  evaluations  be  based  on: 

-  Student  performance; 

-  Teacher  performance; 

-  Teacher  opinion;  or 

-  Administrator  opinion? 

Should  evaluations  utilize: 

-  Fixed  criteria;  or 

-  Flexible  criteria? 

What  are  the  roles  of  the  participants  in  evalua¬ 
tion? 

-  Self  evaluation; 

-  Peer  evaluation;  or 

-  Group  evaluation. 
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Who  should  determine  the  evaluation  format? 

-  State  departments; 

-  District  administrators; 

-  Building  administrators; 

-  Teacher  organizations; 

-  Participants;  or 

-  Evaluation  specialists. 

When  should  program  evaluation  occur? 

-  During  programs; 

-  At  the  conclusion  of  programs; 

-  At  some  subsequent  point;  or 

-  All  of  the  above. 


Financing  In-Service  Education 


Are  effective  programs: 

-  Low  cost; 

-  Moderate  cost; 

-  High  cost;  or 

-  Variable? 

Should  in-service  education  be  paid  for  by; 

-  Federal  government; 

-  State  government; 

-  Local  boards  of  education; 

-  Business  and  industry; 

-  Foundations; 

-  Participants;  or 

-  Institutions  of  higher  education? 

Should  existing  funds  be  redirected  by: 

-  Reducing  the  budget  of  outside  consultants; 

-  Assigning  supervisors  responsibility  for 
in-service  education; 

-  Assigning  state  college  and  university 
professional  responsibility  for  in-service;  or 

-  Assigning  principals  responsibility  for  in- 
service  education? 


CHAPTER  VI 


PROPOSED  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
IN  BENUE  STATE  OF  NIGERIA 


Introduction 


Trade,  industrial,  and  technical  education  can  not 

be  any  better  than  the  personnel  who  staff  its  programs 

(Strong  and  Schaefer,  1975,  p.  154). 

No  modern  nation  can  rest  satisfied  when  it  has 
produced  a  given  quota  of  skilled  manpower,  a 
single  generation  of  good  citizens,  or  an 
appreciation  of  its  existing  cultural  heritage. 

It  must  be  primarily  concerned  with  establish¬ 
ing  means  of  assuring  that  its  skilled  manpower 
can  be  constantly  renewed  or  replaced,  that  its 
rising  generations  will  be  prepared  to  face  new 
problems,  that  its  future  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  educated  to  lead  more  satisfying  indi¬ 
vidual  lives.  Foremost  among  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  New  Nigerian  must,  then,  be  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  carry  on  the  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  education.  (Hanson  in 
Ikejiani,  1964,  p.  33) 

Education  has  been  regarded  in  Nigeria  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  human  resources.  The  federal  government  and  state 
governments  in  Nigeria  have  invested  and  are  continuing  to 
invest  huge  sums  of  money  in  the  educational  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  is  realized  that  the  quality  of  the  human  re¬ 
sources  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  educational  system.  In  a  fast  developing  Nigeria, 
the  balanced  industrial-commercial-agricultural  economy  has 
rendered  unskilled  and  untrained  manpower  virtually 
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obsolete.  The  federal  government  has  pledged  to  review  the 
structure  of  technical  education  in  the  country  in  order  to 
make  it  relevant  and  result-oriented  in  producing  the  much 
needed  middle  level  and  lower  technical  manpower  necessary 
for  rapid  progress  in  technology  and  technological  transfer. 

Training  of  vocational  teachers  in  Benue  State  of 
Nigeria  cannot  be  left  to  chance,  nor  can  it  be  left  to  the 
dictates  of  the  few  colleges  and  institutions  that  train 
vocational  and  technical  teachers.  Benue  State  ministry  of 
education  has  to  launch  a  vigorous  approach,  and  an  innova¬ 
tive  one  for  that  matter,  to  ensure  that  products  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  colleges  in  the  state  are  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  students  of  similar  institutions  in  the  country 
on  the  job  market. 

Objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Benue  State  In-Service  Teacher 
Education  Program  for  Vocational  Teachers 

The  in-service  teacher  education  program  for  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  in  Benue  State  has  three  objectives, 
namely : 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  in  which  craftpersons  and 
skilled  workers  employed  to  teach  in  vocational  and 
technical  colleges  in  Benue  State  can  be  taught  how  to 
teach  their  trade  skills  to  others  through  a  program 
of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning; 

To  provide  vocational  teachers  with  industrial  exper¬ 
ience,  access  to  professional  and  general  education  as 
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a  means  of  improving  and  developing  their  competencies; 
3.  To  help  produce  more  vocational  and  technical  teachers 
for  Benue  State  schools  through  an  educational  program 
that  is  school  based  with  a  field  component. 

The  approach  to  the  proposed  in-service  education 
will  differ,  if  the  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  be 
realized.  Institution  based  education  program  has  been  the 
main  characteristic  of  teacher  training  for  vocational 
teachers  in  service.  The  in-service  program  proposed  for 
Benue  State  will  attempt  to  provide  a  career  ladder  to  the 
preparation  of  vocational  and  technical  teachers.  It  is 
expected  that  the  proposed  in-service  program  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  certification,  as  far  as  the  present  pro¬ 
grams  at  Yaba  and  Kaduna,  described  earlier,  have  shown. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  program  contains  courses  for 
subsequent  articulation  into  bachelor  of  education  program 
if  desired  by  the  student.  The  in-service  education 
advanced  has  recognized  that  learning  opportunities  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  vocational  teacher  in 
service.  Furthermore,  the  experience  of  teaching  in  itself 
is  a  resource  for  additional  learning. 

Program  Development 

Particular  activities,  tasks  and  schedules  have  to 
be  worked  and  put  into  effect  for  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  in-service  education  program. 

The  selection  and  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  is. 


in  the  view  of  the  researcher,  of  prime  importance.  The 
advisory  committee  should  consist  of  educators  from  the 
ministry  of  education.  Advanced  Teachers  College,  Katsina 
Ala,  Murtala  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology, 
Makurdi,  the  Federal  Polytechnic,  Idah,  and  the  University 
of  Technology  to  be  established  in  the  state.  Representa¬ 
tives  could  be  appointed  from  among  the  principals,  teachers, 
industry,  labor  and  management.  A  program  review  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  staff  personnel  and  officials  from  the 
ministry  of  education  should  be  appointed. 

Since  the  in-service  education  program  proposed  is 

targeted  towards  vocational  and  technical  teachers,  a  method 

has  to  be  introduced  to  assess  their  needs. 

It  is  important  that  the  in-service  program 
address  itself  to  the  individual's  needs  and 
be  relevant  to  his  teaching  responsibility. 

Programs  which  are  established  just  to  have 
in-service  activity,  may  be  neither  relevant 
to  the  realities  of  the  classroom  nor  res¬ 
ponsive  to  individual  needs.  In-service 
programs  provide  for  a  continuing  educational 
growth  and  renewal  for  education.  (Roth  in 
R.E.  Wright,  1975,  p.  5) 

After  the  assessment  of  the  needs  of  vocational  and  tech¬ 
nical  teachers,  it  might  be  possible  to  modify  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  in-service  education  program  to  accommodate 
those  needs. 

The  teacher  in  his  present-day  role,  however, 
is  being  called  upon  more  as  an  instrument  of 
social  change  and  less  as  a  transmitter  of 
knowledge.  Teachers  are  charged  with  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  instilling  in  youth  appropriate 
inter-personal  attitudes  and  behavior.  All 
teachers  are  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  and 
to  display  a  keen  awareness  of  the  whole 
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fabric  of  education.  And  vocational  teachers 
are  no  exception.  ...  It  is  mandatory  that 
teachers  become  "educators"  first  and  subject 
specialists  second;  educators  by  choice  and 
teachers  by  training;  shapers  of  human  beings 
as  a  primary  commitment  and  dispensers  of 
knowledge  as  a  secondary  commitment.  (Schaefer 
and  Kaufman,  1971,  p.  83) 

The  proposed  in-service  education  program  has  to  be 
broad  in  contents,  to  give  the  vocational  and  technical 
teacher  not  only  the  traditional  methodology  courses,  but 
also  a  complimentary  general  education  component. 


Program  Content 

The  study  of  in-service  education  materials  received 
across  North  America  and  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  made 
with  program  available  in  Nigerian  institutions,  a  consen¬ 
sus  has  emerged  as  to  the  main  courses  that  must  be  taught 
in  a  vocational  teacher  education  program.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  in-service  education  program  for  vocational 
teachers  be  made  up  of  two  categories  of  courses: 

(a)  general  education  courses,  and  (b)  professional  teacher 
education  courses.  Courses  in  general  education  should 
include:  mathematics,  science,  English  language.  Elective 

courses  might  be  selected  from  sociology,  economics,  general 
psychology  and  independent  study.  Professional  education 
course  should  include:  philosophy  of  education,  psychology 
of  education,  methods--general  and  special,  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  comparative  education,  social  studies,  sociology 
of  education,  principles  and  practice  of  teaching. 


educational  media,  guidance  and  counselling,  and  educational 
tests  and  measurements.  The  number  of  hours  per  course  can 
be  worked  out  between  the  ministry  and  the  institution  that 
is  going  to  offer  the  course.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
courses  available  that  a  period  of  one  academic  year  full¬ 
time  study  cannot  be  enough  to  cover  the  course  material, 
let  alone  on  in-service  basis.  Teaching  practice  is  the 
last  aspect  of  the  in-service  package. 

Facilities 

There  already  exist  a  structure  in  Benue  State, 
that  could  be  utilized  in  executing  the  proposed  in-service 
program.  Advanced  Teachers'  College,  Katsina  Ala,  (ATC) , 
Murtala  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology,  Makurdi 
(MUCAST) ,  and  the  Federal  Polytechnic,  Idah  (FP)  constitute 
three  post-secondary  institutions  concerned  with  vocational 
and  technical  education.  These  three  institutions  present 
a  pool  of  human  resources  and  expertise.  It  is  expected 
that  through  the  activities  of  the  advisory  committee,  the 
three  institutions  will  be  part  of  the  in-service  program. 
The  1980-81  academic  year  will  witness  a  new  development  in 
educational  efforts  of  Benue  State.  A  university  of 
technology  has  been  established  and  will  start  functioning 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  new  university  could  be  used  in  the  in¬ 


service  program. 
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Other  individuals  who  are  qualified  in  various 
fields ,  and  whose  expertise  is  relevant  to  the  program  could 
be  involved  in  the  in-service  program.  Such  individuals 
exist  in  the  ministries  of  works  and  transport,  agriculture 
and  natural  resources,  utilities  board,  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  . 

Qualified  staff  of  government  technical  colleges  and 
teacher  educators  in  grade  II  teachers'  colleges  could  be 
involved  in  the  in-service  program. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  ministry  of  education 
to  appoint  a  coordinator  of  in-service  education.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  development  unit  will  have  to  be  created  and 
staffed  by  experts  knowledgeable  in  personnel  development 
matters .  This  unit  should  be  large  enough  to  coordinate 
staff  development  matters  involving  secondary,  technical, 
and  teachers'  college  personnel. 

It  is  proposed  that  general  education  courses  be 
taken  at  MUCAST  and  the  Federal  Polytechnic,  since  two  out 
of  the  four  technical  colleges  in  Benue  State,  with  the 
highest  concentration  of  vocational  teachers,  are  located 
within  the  same  vicinity.  The  ATC  at  Katsina  Ala  should 
prepare  integrated  learning  packages  comprising  elements  of 
philosophy,  sociology  and  history  of  education,  for  use  by 
vocational  teachers  during  the  period--mid  September  to 
mid  July--when  they  are  fully  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
coordinator  and  teacher  educators  should  pay  frequent  visits 
to  schools  where  vocational  teachers  are  teaching  to  discuss 
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problems  arising  from  learning  packages,  observe  vocational 
teachers  at  work,  and  hold  weekend  sessions  where  possible. 

The  structure  of  technical  education  programs  in  the 
country  is  going  to  change.  The  federal  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Association  of  Principals 
of  Technical  Colleges  (APTC)  that  courses  in  technical 
colleges  and  vocational  schools  would  be  in  modules  with 
emphasis  on  skills  training  (News  from  Nigeria,  July  31, 
1980,  p.  4).  Learning  activities  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  learner. 

Other  courses  in  professional  education  should  be 
offered  at  ATC ,  Katsina-Ala,  during  the  long  vacation.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  length  of  the  summer  school  should  be 
eight  weeks,  allowing  those  taking  part  in  the  in-service 
program  about  two  weeks  vacation  before  the  resumption  of 
classes  in  mid-September. 

The  proposed  in-service  education  program  provides 
a  number  of  advantages  to  the  state  ministry  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  the  vocational  teacher,  in  that: 

1.  Vocational  teachers  will  not  have  to  be  away  from  their 
schools  in  order  to  receive  professional  education; 

2.  They  will  be  observed  in  their  schools  and  not  in 
unfamiliar  surroundings  during  student  teaching; 

3.  Vocational  teachers,  while  enrolled  in  the  in-service 
program,  will  remain  full-time  teachers  in  their  sta¬ 
tions,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  that  are  available  to 
every  other  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  There  will 
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be  no  loss  in  status,  salary  and  promotion; 

4.  Vocational  schools,  from  which  those  taking  part  in  the 
in-service  program  are  drawn,  will  not  experience  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  scheduling  of  classes  due  to  non-availabi¬ 
lity  of  some  members  of  staff;  and 

5.  Money  would  be  saved  by  the  state  government,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  facilities  that  are  being  used  for 
other  purposes  could  be  put  to  maximum  use. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  in-service  education  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  made  up  of  the  following. 

1.  General  education  courses:  (a)  mathematics;  (b)  English 

Language;  (c)  science;  and  (d)  electives  selected  from 
sociology,  economics,  general  psychology  and  possibly 
industrial  relations,  independent  study. 

2.  Professional  education  courses;  (a)  Philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation;  (b)  psychology  of  education;  (c)  methods--general 
and  special;  (d)  comparative  education;  (e)  social 
studies;  (f)  educational  media;  (g)  sociology  of  educa¬ 
tion;  (h)  guidance  and  counselling  and  safety;  (i)  edu¬ 
cational  tests  and  measurement;  (j)  student  teaching; 
and  (k)  principles  and  practice  of  teaching. 

It  is  expected  that  the  methods  course  will  cover 
such  topics  as  curriculum  and  instruction  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  trade  analysis  and  job  analysis.  Trade  theory  and 
practice  has  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  courses  for  it  is 
recognized  that  the  vocational  teachers  are  technically  qua¬ 
lified  in  their  fields  and  that  credits  towards  the  program 


of  in-service  education  should  be  granted  them  on  the  basis 
of  trade  skills  and  relevant  work  experience.  A  built-in 
mechanism  could  be  worked  out,  in  case  of  doubts  about  the 
technical  skills  of  a  vocational  teacher,  to  test  and 
ascertain  the  standards  of  such  skills. 

There  was  no  consensus  in  the  research  materials 
analysed  and  studied  as  to  the  number  of  hours  each  course 
has  to  be  given.  In  most  cases,  however,  three  hours  were 
assigned  per  course  per  week.  It  is  expected  that  the 
institutions  conducting  the  in-service  course  will  work  out 
appropriate  course  hours  per  week,  a  point  that  has  already 
been  made. 


Relationship  With  Other  Programs 

The  researcher  is  not  aware  of  any  other  in-service 
program  for  professional  education  of  vocational  teachers 
that  has  a  broad  course  offering  as  the  one  proposed  in 
Nigeria.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  researcher  that  as  a 
first  step  in  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers, 
courses  confined  to  educational  methodology  alone  are  not 
enough.  The  federal  government  has  proposed  to  start  the 
implementation  of  the  new  6-3-3-4  system  of  education  in  the 
country  by  1982,  with  the  first  products  of  the  universal 
free  primary  education  scheme.  A  new  generation  of  students 
entering  into  vocational  and  technical  colleges  will  task 
the  efforts  of  the  vocational  teachers  to  the  maximum.  It 
is  important  that  the  quality  of  professional  education 
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available  to  vocational  teachers  be  broad  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  changing  pattern  of  education  in  Nigeria.  It  is 
expected  that  the  proposed  in-service  education  program  will 
articulate  fully  with  a  first  degree  program  in  vocational 
education  in  the  proposed  university  of  technology  in  Benue 
State.  The  teaching  of  vocational  subjects  in  the  technical 
colleges  will  probably  be  given  a  shot  in  the  arm,  if  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  could  see  a  ray  of  hope  in  obtaining  a  first 
degree  in  their  fields.  Vocational  teachers  will  also  earn 
respect  in  company  of  their  fellow  teachers  for  attaining 
high  qualifications  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Evaluation  of  the 
In-Service  Education  Program 

There  are  many  contemporary  approaches  and  models 
that  could  be  applied  in  evaluating  educational  programs. 
Educators  have  been  challenged  to  deal  with  societal  prob¬ 
lems  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner;  for,  education  is 
highly  valued  as  a  means  of  meeting  needs  of  the  society. 
Issues  have  been  raised  about  the  design,  development  and 
implementation  of  educational  programs;  about  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  programs  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  programs. 

In  Nigeria,  there  are  allegations  that  the  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  fallen.  The  governor  of  Benue  State,  in  an 
address  to  the  state  assembly  on  the  13th  of  November,  1979, 
said,  "With  the  rapid  expansion  of  post-primary  {secondary} 
education,  the  quality  has  declined  sharply"  (The  Nigerian 


Voice,  November  30  -  December  6,  1979,  p.  8).  Evaluation 


studies  and  methodologies  are  designed  to  provide  answers 
to  the  concern  expressed  by  government  and  public  institu¬ 
tions  as  to  the  worth  of  educational  programs.  Strategies 
and  models  have  been  developed  to  provide  systematic  and 
empirical  evaluation  of  educational  programs  (Stuff lebeam, 
1969;  Stake,  1967;  Alkin,  1967;  Provus,  1969;  Scriven,  1967). 

The  central  focus  of  evaluation  of  education  is  to 
ascertain  the  worth  of  an  educational  program  with  reference 
to  the  particular  content  within  that  program,  the  particu¬ 
lar  learners  involved,  the  particular  teachers  who  are 
interacting  with  the  learners,  and  the  particular  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  program  is  operating.  The  roles  of 
evaluation  differ  from  one  program  to  another,  but  the  in¬ 
tent  remains  to  provide  information  for  future  program 
decisions . 

The  in-service  education  program  proposed  for  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  in  Benue  State  is  not  considered  static  and 
finished,  but  a  dynamic  and  continually  changing  endeavour 
to  suit  the  changing  environment  of  the  state.  Evaluation 
of  the  in-service  program  is  very  essential  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  monitoring  function  capable  of  a 
feedback  of  information  relevant  to  the  improvement  of  the 
program.  It  may  contribute  to  the  direction  of  change  in 
in-service  program  objectives  and  may  also  monitor  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  any  modifications  to  the  teaching/learning  process. 
Since  evaluation  activities  are  bound  to  affect  the  person¬ 
nel  involved  in  the  program,  and  the  users  of  the  program. 
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the  two  must  be  involved  in  the  design  of  such  activities. 
It  is  realized  that  in  some  cases  persons  external  to  the 
program  may  be  involved  solely  in  the  evaluation  exercise. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  one  approach  to  evalua¬ 
tion,  as  the  literature  on  evaluation  has  shown  that  many 
methods  exist  for  total  evaluation  of  educational  program 
or  part  of  it.  Watts  (1972),  at  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Association  Annual  Convention  in  Edmonton,  presented  most 
eloquently  the  components  for  program  evaluation.  A  sche¬ 
matic  diagram  illustrating  the  total  system  of  program 
development  and  the  stages  at  which  program  evaluation  may 
be  integrated  as  developed  by  Watts  (1972)  is  reproduced. 

THE  COMPONENTS  OF  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


Outcomes 


The  intent  of  the  diagram  according  to  Watts  (1972) 
is  to  provide  a  framework  by  which  program  personnel  may 
make  decisions  about  their  evaluation  needs.  The  rationale 
behind  the  diagram  is  that  the  origin  of  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  from  the  values  of  the  people  involved  and 
these  should  be  interpreted  into  broad  educational  objectives. 

Educators  in  turn  may  transform  the  broad 
objectives  into  more  specific  objectives  which 
become  strategies  for  program.  The  students' 
interaction  with  these  strategies  may  result 
in  observable  behaviors  or  outcomes.  The  input 
stage  of  curriculum  development  refers  to  that 
point  where  decisions  are  made  about  the  type 
of  student  who  will  be  involved  in  the  program, 
and  the  resources,  human  and  material,  which 
will  be  input  to  the  program.  The  process 
stage  of  curriculum  development  refers  to  the 
point  where  decisions  are  made  about  the  applic¬ 
able  teaching-learning  strategies.  (Watts, 

1972) 

The  diagram  has  shown  that  evaluation  could  begin  at 
the  point  at  which  decisions  are  made  about  the  rationale 
for  the  program  and  its  objectives.  The  author  advised 
that  those  who  have  interest  in  the  program  being  developed 
should  have  input  into  setting  the  objectives  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  initiation  of  a  program  rationale  could  also  in¬ 
volve  collection  of  data  from  the  community  on  environment, 
demography,  economics  and  sociology. 

At  the  input  stage,  Watts  (1972)  is  of  the  view 
that  evaluation  should  consist  of  "the  examination  of  all 
conditions  existing  prior  to  the  instruction  or  treatment 
which  may  be  related  to  outcomes."  Such  evaluation  of  this 
input  component  might  focus  upon  the  following: 


a)  Student  entry  behavior  and  biographical 
data ; 

b)  Biographical  and  other  data  on  the  project 
personnel ; 

c)  A  description  of  the  instructional  environ¬ 
ment — program  facilities  and  resources; 

d)  A  record  of  the  financial  resources;  and 

e)  A  description  of  the  administration  of  the 
program . 

The  writer  went  on  to  pose  a  number*  of  questions 
that  could  be  considered  at  the  input  stage,  namely,  "Are 
the  experiences  and  qualifications  of  the  instructional 
staff  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  program?"  "Are 
there  adequate  resources  of  the  content  in  light  of  the 
objectives  of  the  program?" 

Watts  (1972)  refers  to  process  evaluation  as  that 
continuous  monitoring  stage  of  the  program  development 
sequence . 

Evaluation  at  this  stage  should  be  concerned 
with  the  specific  transactions  which  are  part 
of  the  teaching-learning  process.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  considered  at  this  stage  are  as  follows: 

What  is  the  actual  schedule  of  learning  exper¬ 
iences  ongoing  in  the  program?  How  much  use  is 
made  of  audio-visual  techniques?  What  degree 
of  choice  in  activities  is  given  to  the  learner? 

What  are  the  teaching  styles  employed?  Within 
this  component,  an  evaluation  focuses  upon  the 
various  interactions  taking  place  among  teachers, 
learners,  content  and  environments. 

A  pressing  need  exists  for  immediate  feedback  of  information 
so  that  it  may  influence  the  day-to-day  decisions  about  the 
program  during  the  process  stage  in  program  development.  It 
has  to  be  pointed  out  that  observational  instruments  that 
have  been  developed  for  particular  program  areas  are  avail¬ 
able  (Simon  and  Bayer,  1971). 
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Evaluation  process  attempts  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  congruence  between  the  intended  outcomes  and  the  observed 
outcomes  so  as  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  achieved.  Assessment  at  this  stage  (Watts, 
1972)  includes  achievement  test,  gains  in  competence  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  program,  performance  in  simulated 
situations,  and  application  in  life  through  change  practices. 

A  major  decision  point,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  is 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  program.  The  decision  may 
influence  the  rationale  of  the  program,  its  objectives,  the 
inputs  to  the  program,  the  teaching-learning  process,  and 
ultimately  the  output  or  performance  of  the  program.  It 
might  even  terminate  the  program  in  its  present  form. 

A  systematic  built-in  system  of  evaluation  of  on¬ 
going  program  is  advantageous  in  the  sense  that  the  worth¬ 
whileness  of  the  current  program  is  recognized  and  necessary 
program  improvements  can  be  made . 

The  stages  of  program  evaluation  as  presented  by 
Watts  (1972)  and  others  not  described  here  would  provide 
background  information  for  those  who  might  be  called  upon  to 
evaluate  the  in-service  education  program  proposed  for  Benue 
State  vocational  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY ,  CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  an  in- 
service  education  program  for  vocational  teachers  in  Benue 
State  of  Nigeria.  There  exist  in  comprehensive  secondary 
schools,  technical  colleges  and  trade  centres  vocational 
teachers  who  have  been  teaching  without  pedagogical  back¬ 
ground.  The  research  study  was  undertaken  to  provide  those 
vocational  teachers  with  a  means  of  obtaining  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  thereby  solving  the  problem  of  shortage  of  qualified 
vocational  teachers. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  study  relied  much  on  two  sources  of  information, 
namely,  library  research,  a  review  and  analysis  of  in-service 
education  materials  and  program  guides  received  from 
Canadian  and  United  States  officials  responsible  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial  arts  education.  Consultations  were 
held  with  professors  in  the  departments  of  Industrial  and 
Vocational  Education  and  Educational  Administration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  in-service  education  program. 
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Due  to  the  expansiveness  of  in-service  education 


activities,  it  was  felt  that  officials  responsible  for 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  in-service  activities  in  their  areas.  Furthermore, 
officials  whose  position  designations  were  related  to  in- 
service  education  appeared  to  be  the  best  source  of  research 
material  for  the  study.  Directory  of  Federal  and  State 
Officials  (School  Shop,  April  1979,  pp.  20-46)  was  used  to 
identify  persons  in  departments/ministries  of  education, 
division  of  industrial  and  vocational  education,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  designation  bore  personnel  development,  program  deve¬ 
lopment,  staff  development,  professional - development ,  man¬ 
power  training,  and  program  planning  and  certification. 
Forty-one  officials  were  identified.  Letters  requesting 
in-service  program  guides,  names  of  contact  persons  and/or 
institutions  were  sent  to  the  identified  officials. 

In-service  education  program  guides  and  materials 
obtained  in  response  to  the  researcher's  request  were 
analysed  and  studied  in  detail. 

Conclusion 

The  research  study  showed  that  vocational  teachers 
need  training  in  teaching  methodology.  All  the  program 
guides  analysed  and  in-service  materials  studied  emphasize 
instructional  technology.  Ericson  and  Seefeld  (1960,  pp. 
348-349)  advised  that  a  vocational  teacher  must  have  the 
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ability  to  teach.  "A  fine  craftsman,  however,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  good  teacher.  .  .  .  Successful  teaching  is  depen¬ 

dent  upon  knowledge  of  fundamental  educational  principles 
and  methods."  French  (1966)  reiterated  that  vocational  and 
technical  teachers  must  have  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical 
principles  and  the  skill  to  apply  the  knowledge,  refreshing 
and  reinforcing  it  from  time  to  time  during  their  career. 

It  became  clear  during  the  course  of  the  study  that 
initial  education  courses  taken  at  a  college  by  vocational 
teachers  were  only  a  beginning,  and  designed  to  meet  initial 
certification  requirements.  Most  programs  studied  had  a 
requirement  for  renewal  of  certification.  Vocational 
teachers  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  in-service  activities 
if  they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession.  Indus¬ 
trial  and/or  work  experience  was  recognized  and  credits  were 
granted  towards  further  education  or  towards  salary  incre¬ 
ments  in  most  programs  reviewed.  In-service  education,  the 
study  showed,  was  not  only  desirable  but  required  for  voca¬ 
tional,  teachers  in  a  fast  changing  technological  world. 

Recommendations  for  Benue  State 

As  a  result  of  the  research  study  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  following  are  made  to  the  ministry  of  education  in 
Benue  State. 

1.  The  state  government  should  set  up  a  board  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  education  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  board  should  have  enough  powers  to  oversee  the 
development  of  vocational,  technical  and  technological 
education  in  the  state.  Members  of  the  board  should 
come  from  industry,  trade  and  commerce.  Others  could 
be  drawn  from  educational  establishments,  agriculture 
and  natural  resources,  health  establishments,  works  and 
transport,  and  labor. 

2.  A  high  level  committee  should  be  set  up  to  plan  and 
operate  an  in-service  education  program  for  vocational 
teachers  in  Benue  State.  Personnel  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Technology,  Murtala  College 
of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology,  Federal  Polytechnic  and 
the  Advanced  Teachers  College  at  Katsina  Ala,  should  be 
represented  on  the  committee. 

3.  The  state  ministry  of  education  should  study  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  in-service  education  program  as  proposed  in 
Chapter  VI  of  this  study.  A  coordinator  of  in-service 
education  should  be  appointed.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  towards  professional  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  serving  the  Benue  State  government, 

a  staff  development  unit  should  be  created  in  the 
ministry  of  education. 

4 .  The  Federal  Government  should  be  approached  to  bear 
fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  in-service 
education  program. 
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5.  A  financial  reward  system  should  be  worked  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  vocational  teachers  enroled  in  the  in- 
service  program  would  be  encouraged,  and  regard  the 
exercise  as  a  worthwhile  activity. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  VO  RATIONAL  EDUCATION 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OFALBERTA 


I  am  a  graduate  student,  enrolled  in  the  Master's  degree 
program  at  the  above  university.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  calls, 
in  part  for  the  completion  of  a  thesis. 

In  Benue  State  of  Nigeria  today,  there  are  vocational  teachers 
who  were  hired  from  industry  and  colleges  of  technology  in  the  country, 
to  teach  both  theory  and  practice  at  the  comprehensive  secondary  school 
level  and  the  technical/trade  school  level.  This  category  of  teachers 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  technical  teacher's  colleges  in 
the  country.  Furthermore,  their  departure  frcrm  their  places  of  work 
would  create  a  vacuum  which  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

My  thesis  proposal  seeks  to  put  together  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  study,  that  shall  be  implemented  by  the  state  ministry  of  educa¬ 
tion,  on  my  return  to  Nigeria.  The  proposed  educational  program  would 
enable  the  aforementioned  group  of  teachers  to  receive  pedagogical 
knowledge  on  a  continuing  in-service  basis  until  certification. 

Part  of  the  research  design  for  the  study  requires  that  I 
contact  persons/institutions,  states/provinces  in  North  America,  that 
might  have  initiated  in-service  programs  for  their  untrained  and/or 
inservice  teachers. 

I  need  your  help  to  obtain  program  guides  your  state/province 
might  have  used  to  educate  your  vocational  teachers.  The  names  of 
institutions  and  contact  persons  in  your  state/province  who  were  part 
of  such  a  program  or  who  are  still  carrying  on  with  such  programs  will 
be  very  useful  to  me. 


645  EDUCATION  SOUTH,  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA  •  T6G  2G5  •  TELEPHONE  (403)  432-3678 


The  information  made  available  to  me  will  be  exclusively  used 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  together  a  program  of  study  for  Benue  State  of 
Nigeria  vocational  teachers. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

I  am 


Yours  sincerely, 


SVA/jl 


Stephen  V.  Ahua 

Return  Address:  c/o  Dr.  J.  Gallagher 


The  following  is  a  list  of  geographical  locations 


and  persons  who  were  contacted  to  obtain  program  guides  for 
the  study,  starting  with  Canada  in  alphabetical  order. 


Area 

Name  and  Address 

1.  British  Columbia 

Joseph  Jupp 

Ministry  of  Education, 
Science  and  Technology 
Parliament  Building 

835  Humbolt  Street 

VICTORIA  V8V  2M4 

2 .  Manitoba 

F.  Zaboroski 

Department  of  Education 
Vocational  Education  Branch 
411  -  1181  Portage  Avenue 
WINNIPEG  R3G  0T3 

3.  New  Brunswick 

C.E.  Sabeam 

416  York  Street 

P.0.  Box  6000 

FREDERICTON  E3B  5H1 

4 .  Newfoundland 

A.  Van  Kesteren 

Government  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador 

Confederation  Building 

Box  2017 

ST.  JOHN'S  A1C  5R9 

5.  Northwest  Territories 

Rufus  B.  Graves 

P.O.  Box  600 

FORT  SMITH  X0E  0P0 

6.  Nova  Scotia 

R.V.  Davies 

Box  578 

HALIFAX  B3J  2S9 

7.  Ontario 

J.W.  Storey 

Ministry  of  Education 

Mowat  Block,  Queen's  Park 
TORONTO  M7A  1L2 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island 

J.E.  MacCallum 

CHARLOTTETOWN  CIA  7N8 
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Area 

Name  and  Address 

9 .  Saskatchewan 

J.R.  Edwards 

3130  -  8th  Street  East 
SASKATOON  S7H  0W2 

10.  Yukon  Territory 

D.  Roberts 

Box  2703 

WHITEHORSE 

11.  Alaska 

Kim  Ratz 

Pouch  F 

State  Office  Building 

JUNEAU  99811 

12.  Arkansas 

Peggy  W.  Patric 

Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Adult  Educa 
tion 

Arch  Ford  Education  Bldg. 
LITTLE  ROCK  72201 

13  .  Arizona 

Marvin  Seglem 

Division  of  Special  Program 
Services 

1535  W  Jefferson  Street 
PHOENIX  85007 

14.  California 

Samuel  L.  Barret 

State  Education  Building 

721  Capital  Mall 

SACRAMENTO  95814 

15.  Colorado 

Richard  A.  Zimpel 

207  State  Services  Building 
1525  Sherman  Street 

DENVER  80203 

16.  Connecticut 

Stan  R.  Kokoska 

P.O.  Box  2219 

HARLFORD  06115 

17.  Delaware 

Donald  E.  Dunkle 

The  Townsend  Building 

P.O.  Box  1402 

DOVER  19901 

18.  Florida 

Patsy  R.  Agee 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

Knott  Building 

TALLAHASSEE  32304 

. 
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Area 

Name  and  Address 

19.  Georgia 

Medardo  E.  Sanchez 

Office  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Office  Building 

ATLANTA  30334 

20.  Illinois 

Joseph  M.  Cronin 

100  N.  First  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  62777 

21.  Indiana 

Don  K.  Gentry 

401  Illinois  Building 

17  W.  Market  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS  46204 

22.  Iowa 

M . A .  Harrison 

Grimes  State  Office  Building 
DES  MOINES  50319 

23 .  Kansas 

Carol  Rhea 

State  Education  Building 

120  E.  Tenth  Street 

TOPEKA  66612 

24.  Louisiana 

Allegra  N.  Roach 

Vocational  Education 

P.O.  Box  44064 

BATON  ROUGE  70804 

25.  Maine 

Whitrey  Newcomb 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
AUGUSTA  04333 

26.  Maryland 

Addison  S.  Hobbs 

P.O.  Box  98717 

BALTIMORE  21240 

27.  Massachusetts 

John  P .  McDonagh 

Division  of  Occupational 
Education 

31  Street  James  Avenue 

5th  Floor 

BOSTON  02116 

28.  Michigan 

Arnold  G.  Loomis 
Vocational-Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Services 

Box  30009 

LANSING  48909 

- 
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Area 

Name  and  Address 

29 .  Minnesota 

Mel  Johnson 

Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

Capitol  Square  Building 

ST.  PAUL  55101 

30.  Mississippi 

Elwyn  G.  Wheat 

Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

P.O.  Box  771 

JACKSON  39205 

31.  Missouri 

B.W.  Robinson 

Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education 
JEFFERSON  CITY  65101 

32.  New  Jersey 

William  Wenzel 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

225  W.  State  Street 

P.O.  Box  2019 

TRENTON  08625 

33.  New  York 

Carl  Benenati 

Office  of  Occupational  and 
Continuing  Education 

The  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York 

99  Washington  Avenue 

ALBANY  12230 

34.  Ohio 

Byrl  R.  Shoemaker 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

Ohio  Department  Building 
COLUMBUS  43215 

35.  Oklahoma 

Jess  Banks 

1515  W.  Sixth  Avenue 
STILLWATER  74074 

36.  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Zeigler 

P.O.  Box  911 

HARRISBURG  17126 

37.  Tennessee 

Willie  Mathis 

Tennessee  Technological 
University 

Box  5077 

COOKVILLE  38501 

' 


■ 
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Area 

Name  and  Address 

38.  Texas 

Robert  Patterson 

201  E.  11th  Street 

AUSTIN  78701 

39.  West  Virginia 

Roger  E.  Stembridge 

State  Office  Building  #6 

1900  Washington  Street,  East 

40.  Wisconsin 

George  Kinsler 

Board  of  Vocational,  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Adult  Education 
4802  Sheboygan  Avenue 

MADISON  53702 

41.  Washington,  D, 

.C.  Duane  M.  Nielson 

Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare 

Office  of  Education 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20202 

APPENDIX  B 


Personal  Communication 


Information  received  in  reference  to  technical  education 
in  Benue  State,  Nigeria,  from: 

(a)  Mr.  F.A.  Ejembi,  Higher  Technical  Officer 

Ministry  of  Education 
Makurdi,  Benue  State 

(b)  Mr.  S.  Orkuma ,  Government  Technical  College 

Idah,  Benue  State 

(c)  Mr.  M.  Ityoh,  Government  Technical  Officer 

Makurdi ,  Benue  State 
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cnL4TE  GO  VERIEST' T  POLICY 


ON  TRAINING 

TINR^TNkS~~ 


VOCATIONAL  S TUTS! ! ' 


*T) 


Benue  State  Government  Policy  on  training  students  and 
teachers  does  not  differ  from  the  Federal  Government  Folicy 
in  this  type  of  Education  -  Technical  Education  Policy.  Find 
the  policy  culled  out  and  attached  for  your  necessary  require¬ 
ment. 

2.  Technical  Education  like  any  human  or  economic  situation 
has  a  constant  change  and  so  there  are  plans  or  pre-thoughts 
for  establishing  more  technical  Colleges,  if  and  when  funds  are 
available ♦ 

Courses  or  trades  evisaged  usually  bear  in  mind  industries 
or  establishment  that  may  likely  spring  up  and  that  muted  by 
present  administration.  Surfice  to  say,  that  the  existing  ones 
included  among  others  thirteen  (13)  trades  viz:  Motor  Mechanics, 
Agricultural  Mechanics,  Welding,  Fabrication  Engineering, 
Plumbing,  Mechanical  Engineering  Craft  Practice,  Carpentary 
Joinery,  Cabinent  making,  Electrical  Installation,  Refregeration 
&  Air  Conditioning,  Radio  &  Television,  Block  Laying  and 
Concreting,  Painting  and  becorattion. 

Officers  (mostly)new)  who  are  in  planning  section  of 
Ministry  of  Education  claim  no  knowledge  of  a  booklet  titled 
"Education  in  Benue  State",  published  in  1977.  You  may  wish 
to  give  more  information  which  will  assist  in  locating  this 
booklet  for  you. 

[(..  "Statistical  information  on  schools  teacher  etc  for 
last  year"  is  said  to  be  inprint. 

5.  All  of  the  courses  collectively  covered  as  in  2.  are 
those  of  Vest  African  Examinations  Council  City/Guilds  for 
both  Government  Technical  College,  Makurdi  and  Government 
College,  Makurdi  -  Technical  Section. 
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6.  Curriculum  of  Intermediate  &  Relevant  Technology, 
Makurdi . 

Products  of  this  institution  are  trained  in  Basic  skills 
as  in  8  and  awarded  the  institute’s  certificates.  Some 
of  them  who  registered  for  Labour  Trade  Test  III  &  II 
have  been  successful.  A  better  scheme  of  service  is  being 
proposed  for  them.  After  which  a  new  curriculum  to 
match  that  will  be  arranged. 

7.  The  State  Technical  Colleges  are  young  with  many 
problems  like  accommodation,  equipment  and  staffing.  Staffing 
situation  forbid  me  to  say  that  there  is  any  "vocational 
guidance  program  now"  but  in  the  future  as  applied  to  technical 
and  Vocational  Schools. 

8.  Vocational  training  is  going  on  in  Intermediate  and 
Relevant  Technology,  Makurdi  for  those  students  who  have 
completed  Primary  Schools  and  can  not  get  to  technical  schools 

Secondary  Schools  or  teacher  Colleges. 

Basic  skills  such  as  welding,  sign  writing,  painting, 
Teeching  aids,  nursery  equipments,  Hospital  equipment  including 
aids  for  disabled  patients,  parks  &  garden  functional  equipments 
are  taught  or  made. 

9.  There  are  Vocational  Improvement  Courses  (V.I.C.)  in 
Government  Technical  College,  Makurdi  for  thosa-who  are  working 
not  only  in  the  Ministry  of  Works  but  other  Ministries  and 
Companies  and  would  want  to  up  grade  or  improve  their  skills. 

The  same  College  has  been  requested  to  put  up  proposals  for 
Technical-in-serive-courses  to  run  full  time  unlike  the  V.I.C. 
which  are  conducted  every  five  day  week  for  two  hours  each 


evening. 


10. 

contact 


For  any  further  useful  information,  you  may  wish 
directly, 

The  Permanent  Secretary, 

Ministry  of  Education, 

Makurdi . 

Attention  of  Chief  Education  Officer  (Technical) 


10. 

contact 


Sincerelly  submitted  by 


'> 

F.A.  EJEMBI 

HIGHER  TECHNICAL  OFFICER, 
Technical  Education  Section 
Ministry  of  Education, 
Makurdi . 
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Government  Technical  College, 
1DAH, 

P.M.B.  b,  1DAH, 

BENUE  ETATe  • 

5th  January,  I960, 


Dear  Mr*  Ahua, 

1  am  writing  this  letter  because  it  was  my  promise  to 
do  so,  otherwise,  it  has  become  so  nard  for  me  to  f&rfill  such  a 

promise  all  the  same,  1  feel  you  will  be  waiting  for  a  note 
from  me* 

Please  it  does  not  mean  I  should  tell  you  every  thing 
that  befalls  me  at  home.  If  not  by  the  time  you  come  back  to 
Nigeria  and  we  happen  to  meet  any  where,  i  shall  have  nothing  to 
keep  us  going  again  for  such  a  seWtingo 

Now  for  your  demands:-  The  Educational  Policy  of  the 
Ministry  ©f  Education:-  There  is  no  policy  paper  on  this  topic 
because  the  New  Administration  has  Just  come  to  stay  ana  there  is 
no  new  thing  as  a  pysical  change  on  which  we  could  accept  as  a 
sound  Educational  Policy  in  the  State*  all  the  same,  the  New 
Government  in  power  opted  for  qualitative  Education* 

This  in  their  views  means  that  schools  shoulu  be  well 
equipt  with  materials  ana  sound  manpower  to  man  such  Institutions 
ana  in  view  of  th^$£  fact  we  are  still  waiting  to  see  what  the 
changes  are  going  to  look  like* 

New  Schools*  According  to  the  New  Commissioner  for 
Education  Mr*  Mvendaga  Jibo,  the  New  Schools  to  be  built  in  the 
state  will  be  based  on  the  immediate  need? ©i  the  State,  bearing  in 
mind  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  problem  or  situation  where  schools  were  Just  established 
without  due  consideration  given  to  essential  aminities  ana  ready 
resources  to  run  such  schools  in  the  past* 

The  Ministry  still  bears  in  mind  the  need  for  providing 
Education  to  all  school  age  children  up  to  the  level  of  post 
primary  school  standard* 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  published  policy  in  this  line 
ana  I  am  made  to  understand  there  is  none  out  yet* 


u 
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STAF  F  TRAINING* 

The  Ministry  plans  to  train  professional  teachers  who  will 
man  the  Educational  institutions  in  the  state  in  order  to  be 
able  to  achieve  their  aim  of  qualitative  Education  in  the  State 
ana  1  am,  also  convinced  that  by  the  time jou  come  back  home,  a 
lot  must  have  changed  t©  your  liking* 


COURSES  AVAILABLE  AT  GOVERNMENT  TBChNIcAL  COLLEGE,  MAKUkuI* 

The  Trades  available  at  the  above  college  are:- 

1.  carpentry  and  Joinery 

2*  Motor  Mechanic 

3*  Agricultural  Engineering 

4#  Raaio  and  Television  Servicing 

5.  Kefrigelation  Mechanic 

6*  Mechanical  Engineering  (Fitting  &  Machining; 

7*  welding  Department*  Out  of  the  above  trades  mentioned 
1  have  been  able  to  secure  only  two  working  schemes  for  you  ana  it 
is  my  hope  these  will  help  you  in  your  work*  The  reason  is  there 
are  non  available* 

The  Technical  arm  the  Ministry  ©i  Education  is  yet  to 
leave  up  to  its  task. 

GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL  college  ,  IDaH* 

The  Traaes  available  here  are  as  follows 

1*  Carpentry  ana  Joinery 

2.  Furniture  Crait 

3.  Builaing  Department 

4*  Painting  ana  Decorating 

5*  Electrical  Installation  Work 

6.  Fabrication  Eng. 

Unfortunatly  I  can  not  give  you  any  syllabus  ©f  one  oi  the 
above  because  such  is  not  forth  coming.  The  ©ne  1  have  is  only 
for  the  advanced  course  which  is  not  pursued  in  this  college. 

The  syllabus  for  motor  mechanic  &tr  1  have  enclosed  from  Makurai 
is  also  for  part  11  City  ana  Guilds  Exaips* 


■ 
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Thtt  AIMS  UF  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  ttPUCATlUN  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  aim  of  the  vocational  Technical  education  in  the  State 
has  not  changed  iXIftAthe  from  what  used  to  obtain  before  you  left© 
Technical  c©lleges(the  former  technical  schools)  are  still  expected 
to  produce  the  strength  of  craitsmen  an  women  that  will  serve  the 
industries^,  coprations  as  has  been  the  practice  and  of  course  1 
should  review  to  you,  if  you  have  not  known  before,  that  girls  are 
now  admitted  at  the  Technical  college  Makurai  in  some  trades  and 
they  are  performing  well  too. 

NUKBEk  O'  TECHNICAL  SCHCULS  IN  THU  STATE. 

There  are  at  moment  four  technical  college®  in  the  state  apart 
from  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Idah  and  ^MUCaST)  Makurdi  .  ^Sut  el 
these  four,  only  two,  Makurdi  Hakuroi  ana  Idah  are  ofiering  courses 
up  to  the  City  and  Guilds  level  yet.  The  ether  two  are  Odu  ana 
Ankpa  mushroom  technical  colleges.  The  other  two  that  could  have 
completed  figure  ,£ix  are  Usar  Xraue  centre  Aaikp©  ana  ST, Josephs 
Traue  Centre  Makurui.  These  two  are  run  like  the  former  craft  schools* 

SCHOOL  OF  INTekMEuIATe  TECHNOLOGY,  MAKURul. 

1  think  the  school  you  refer  to  in  the  above  name  is 
(MUCAST)  Makurai,  the  college  of  science  ana  Technology;  well 
if  that  is  the  case,  the  institution  ©fxers  courses  to  the 
level  of  the  WNu^the  Nigeria  National  Dfcploma)  in  the  fields 
of  Administration/ secretarial  Studies,  Kemedial  courses,  that 
prepare  candidates  for  University  programs,  Civil  Enginering, 
Agricultural  engineering,  Fine  Arts,  and  Accounts  Department. 

The  teachers  or  lectrurals  are  generally  qualified 
personnels  in  their  specific  fields. 

STUDENTS:-  The  students  admitted  in  this  college  are  mostly 
secondary  school  leavers,  graue  two  teachers  and  a  few  technical 
school  products  for  certain  courses. 
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BeNUE  STaTE  Xxvut  BOOK. 

‘mere  is  nd  Benue  State  year  bo©k  lean  yet,  all  we  nave 
here  is  the  year  uiary  which  serves  us  tne  purpose  so  I  am  enclose- 
ing  this  copy  ©f  1979  if  you  might  fina  anything  inside  of 
importance. 

tfuikinu  uf  technical  teacrsko. 

You  must  have  had  an  insight  into  the  old  system  that 
was  in  operation  before  you  left,  where  by,  assistant  technical 
instructors  who  have  put  in  years  of  service  are  sent  to  d©  the 
N •  T •  T •  C •  (  the  National  Technical  'Teachers  Course)  for  one  year, 
after  which  they  are  promoted  technical  instructors,  1  bet  you 
therein©  sound  plan  of  training  yet  as  far  as  I  can  see,  at  any 
rate  those  who  gain  admission  to  higher  institutions  of  learning 
are  granted  schorlarship  for  further  studies  as  the  case  may  be. 

TEACHERS  TRAINING. (  GENERAL). 

There  is  n©  standard  training  program  as  a  policy  matter 
at  moment,  individuals  have  to  struggle  to  get  to  where  they 
can.  we  are  still  keeping  our  fingers  crossed  t©  see  what  the 
New  administration  will  come  up  with. 

XA  chart  of  the  organization  of  Education  in  the  State,  v 

A  CHART  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATED 


COMMISSIONER 

permanent  secretary 

CHIEF  INSPECTORS  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPUTY  C. l.E. 

CHIEF  EDUCATION  OFFICERS  FOR- 

SECONDARY.  TECHNICAL-PRIMARY-TBaCHERS  COLLEGES  AND  PLANING. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  EDUCATION  OFFICERS. 

PRINCIPAL  EDUCATION  OFFICERS- 


1.  .  1  ■ 


m  ■  ' 
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EDUCATIUNAOWICEKS  (I) 

EDUCATION  UKKICSHS  II, 

Tne  above  chart  shows  purely  the  order  ©1  responsibility A 
posts  as  obtained  in  tne  .organization  for  administrative  purposes* 

You  will  find  that  this  inrormation  is  not  as  varied  as  you 
might  expect  but  all  the  same  it  is  hoped  you  will  make  the  best 
use  of  some  ©f  the  points  raised  herein  to  enable  you  make  your 
write  up. 

I  wish  you  good  healthy  and  all  that  is  required  to  make 
your  stqy  abroad  a  success  this  New  year. 

Thanks , 


r 


l 
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Government  Technical  Cellere, 

P.F1.B.  2036, 

Mekurdi, 

Benue  State. 

1/2/80. 

Dear  Stephen, 

I  am  really  happy  tc  write  you  new,  I  hope  you  are  doing  fine  both 
healthily  anc  in  your  studies. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  really  fer  the  step  you  are  taking  towards 
your  proposed  in-service  program  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

I  personally  hail  you  and  wish  you  soccess  in  that  development;  for  I 
am  really  interested  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  things  some  of  us  were 
discussing  sometimes  ago,  and  when  I  read  of  something  similar  in  your 
letter  to  me  I  discussed  it  further  with  many  other  ycung  teachers 
(mostly  technical  teachers)  both  in  GTC  here  and  other  technical  schools. 
They  really  showed  appreciation  for  your  efforts  and  they  too  are  very 
interested  in  that  program  and  we  all  pray  you  continue  with  it  so  that 
it  will  actually  materialise. 

More  than  ten  young  instructors  in  GTC  Makurdi  here  are  very 
interested.  When  we  had  inter- technical  College  games  recently,  I  brought 
this  topic  during  the  Staff  Party  and  about  thirteen  members  of  staff 


* 
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(teachers)  showed  enthusiasm  in  the  venture.  You  may  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  there  were  about  twe  ether  people  from  other  sectors  who  were 
brought  in  by  their  staff  friends.  They  actually  hailed  it  and  said  that 
they  always  wanted  to  become  teachers  but  for  fear  that  they  are  married 
and  (l)  that  they  cannot  do  so  now  as  there  are  no  enough  opportunities 
for  inservice  training  for  teachers.  and(2)  if  such  chances  are  available 
they  can  leave  their  families  more  assured  of  continued  maintenance 
allowance . 

With  this  I  hope  there  are  other  hundreds  who  think  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  this  is  so  the  teaching  profession  will  be  more  sought  for. 

I  and  my  family  are  doing  fine  and  wish  you  happy  stay  there  and 
success. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efforts. 


A; 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCAT I  ON ( T E C H ) 
_ K  A  DUN A  POLYTECHNIC 


Technical  Teachers  Certificate  Course: 


Addendum  to  the  Programme  following  3.C.C.  Amendments 

^  •  Title:  The  title  of  the  Programme  is  now  changed  to 

"Technical  Teachers'  Certificate". 


Teaching  Practices  The  period  for  the  Teaching  Practice  is 
increased  from  Six  to  Ten  Weeks, 


3. 


Entry  Requirements:  _ .  .  ,  _  , 

_ _  These  include  Final/ Advanced  Craft 

Certificate  giving  preference  to  candidates  with  industrial 

experience  after  the  Final/ Advanced  Course. 


A.  Social  Studies  and  Communication  Skills:  The  number  of  hours 

for  this  subject  is  increased  from  3  hours  to  4  hours  per  week. 

5  .  Special  Methods  (Technical )  :  The  syllabus  for  this  r 0  u  indue!  cs 

(a)  Workshop  organisation; 

(b)  Organisation  of  Industrial  Attachment; 

(c)  The  need  for  safety  measures  in  the  Workshop;  and 

(d)  Enough  First  Aid  to  deal  with  common  emergencies  in  the 
workshop . 


- 


1 

2 
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4 
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TEACHERS1  CERTIFICATE  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  COURSE 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Background  Information  on  Course  2-6 

Philosophy  of  Education  7-10 

Psychology  of  Education  10-11 

Sociology  of  Education  12  -  13 

Comparative  Education  13  -  14 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  15  -  18 

Special  Methods  and  Projects  19  -  20 

Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids  21  -  22 

Nursing  Education  22  -  23 

Educational  Administration  24 

Social  Studies  and  Communication  Skills  25  -  26 

Library  Studies  27 

Teaching  Practice  28 


Appendices  I  -  VI  for  the  Nurse  Tutor  Programme. 
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Department  cf  Ed uc nt  i c n (Tochr.i c -.1 ) 

College  of  Science  and  Technology 

Kaduna  Polytechnic 

Teachers1  Certificate  in  Technical  Education  Course 

1 •  Introduction :  As  an  effort  to  meet  the  over  growing  demand  for 

teachers  of  technical  subjects  in  the  country,  the  Department  of  Education 
(Technical),  Kaduna  Polytechnic,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute  of 
Education,  Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria,  is  running  a  one  year  course  for 
holders  of  Higher  Diploma  (HD),  Full  Technological  Certificate  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  (FTC),  the  National  Diploma  (ND)  and  equivalent 
qualifications* 

It  is  noted  that  most  teachers  of  technical  subjects  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  country  are  holders  of  the  qualifications  mentioned  above  but  without 
pedagogy. 

We  wish  to  mention  that  the  course  commenced  in  September,  1977® 

2.  COURSE  TITLE:  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Technical  Education 

3.  COURSE  DURATION:  One  Session,  Full  Time. 

4.  COURSE  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  in  which  the  students  can  study  and 
practice  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  their  choice. 

2.  To  train  technically  oriented  young  men  who  are  interested  and 
engaged  in  teaching  but  have  not  had  any  training  in  pedagogy. 

3.  To  help  produce  more  teachers  of  technical  subjects  for  our 

Secondary  Schools  and  other  institutions. 

9®  ENTRY  QUALIFICATIONS : 

Holders  of  the  following  qualifications  will  be  considered  suitable 
for  admission  to  the  course. 

(a)  Higher  National  Diploma  (HND) ,  and  Higher  Diploma  (HD). 

(b)  Higher  National  Certificate  (HNC). 
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(c)  Full  Technological  Certificate  (FTC) 

(d)  National  Diploma  (ND). 

(e)  Nigerian  Registered  Nurse/Midwife  (SRN/SRM/NRN/NRM) 

Equivalent  technical  qualifications  may  also  be  considered. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS: 

A  National  Technical  Teachers'  Certificate  Course  is  already  being 
run  at  the  National  Technical  Teachers'  College,  Yaba,  Lagos.  Our 
course  is  planned  on  the  same  line  as  that  of  Yaba  as  indicated  in 
the  syllabus. 

In  fact,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education(Technical )  Kaduna 
Polytechnic  visited  the  Yaba  College  and  studied  how  they  are  runnin,. 
their  Technical  Teachers'  Certificate  Courses  and  made  recommendation, 
to  the  Department. 

Their  suggestions  are  incorporated  into  the  syllabus. 
yxorBaaiONAL  yuAlNiNb  a*nl  rhojiCHr  work< 

The  Students  will  be  attached  to  various  Secondary  Schools  with 
Facilities  for  the  teaching  of  technical  subjects  for  a  period  of 
four  to  six  weeks  during  which  lecturers  will  supervise  and  assess 
them.  Every  student  will  be  required  to  submit  one  extended  essay 
on  a  topic  approved  by  the  Lecturers  in  charge  of  the  subject  area 
from  which  the  topic  is  taken. 

COURSE  CONTENT 

A  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  the  hours  to  be  allocated  to 
each  is  attached. 

SUBJECTS  SYLLABUS 

The  Syllabus  drawn  up  by  members  of  the  Department  based  on  the  one 
used  at  the  NTTC  Yaba  -  Lagos,  is  attached  for  your  approval. 

CONCLUSION: 

i .  STAFF  AND  FACILITIES 

The  Department  of  Educat ion(Technical )  has  adequately  qualified 
Staff  to  handle  the  Course.  There  are  four  members  of  Staff  wish 
M. A. (Education)  and  two  with  Ph.D.  degrees.  With  the  new 
buildings  which  now  house  the  Department,  there  is  adequate 
Classroom  and  Workshop  facilities  for  lectures  and  practical  work. 


iio  SERVICING  DEPARTMENTS 

The  following  Departments  provide  assistance  in  special  methods. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

(b)  The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

(c)  The  Departments  Building  Technology/Qivil  Engineering 

(d)  The  Department  of  Liberal  Studies,, 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ACADEMIC  BOARD  *  S  APPROVAL: 

The  Professional  and.  Academic  Board  of  the  Institute  of  Education, 
Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria  has  approved  the  course. 


Department  of  Education(Technical ) 
College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Kaduna  Polytechnic,  KADUNA. 

SEPTEMBER,  1978. 


RECOMMENDATION  OF 


THE 


TOO 

O  O'./©  © 


REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


At  its  t os  meeting  of  7th  and  8th  November  1978,  the  J.CoC„  Reference 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education  considered  and  recommended  the  course. 


J.C.C.  APPROVAL 

We  hereby  submit  the  proposed  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Technical 
Education  course  to  the  J„C.C.  on  Education  (Plenary  Session)  for  approval. 


FEBRUARY,  1979 


Institute  of  Education, 

Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria. 
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%*  C-  ■* 

FACILITIES 


usee. 


The  Department  of  Education(Technical )  of  Kaduna  Polytechnic  is  ho 
in  a  spacious  four-storey  building  comprising  classrooms,  laboratories, 
workshops  etc.  Specifically  the  following  facilities  will  be  available 
for  use  by  students  undergoing  the  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Technical 
Education;  Course: 

1 •  Classrooms 

2.  Audio  visual  Aids  St 


udi  o 


3»  Demonstration  and  Display  Rocmc 

4.  Workshops:  Metalwork  Technology  and  related  shops,  Woodwork 
Technology  and  related  shops,  Automechanics  shop. 

Laboratories:  Basic  Science  laboratory,  Electricity  and  Applies 
Electronics  laboratory , (to  be  equipped) 

6  o  Technical  Drawing  Rooms 
7.  A  Bus  for  visits  etc. 

In  addition  facilities  in  the  following  Departments  of  the  Polytec’  oif 
■ill  also  be  available  for  use  by  the  students: 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Department  of  Food  Science  and  Catering  Studies 
Department  of  Building  Technology. 

Facilities  in  the  following  institutions  situated  in  Kaduna  will  be  made  uz  • 
of  by  the  students. 

1.  Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Institute  of  Health: 

(a)  School  of  Nursing 

(b)  School  of  Midwifery 

(c)  Psychiatric  Hospital 

2.  Community  Nursing  School,  Tudun  Wada,  Kaduna 

3.  Government  Technical  Training  School,  Kaduna 

4.  Business  Apprentice  Training  Centre, 

3.  National  Teachers'  Institute,  Kaduna. 


Kaduna 


' 
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*  r  m 

PROPOSED  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


S/No 

HOURS  ALLOCATED  TO  SUBJECTS 

Sub  j  ect  s 

Hours  Per  Week 

1  . 

Philosophy  of  Education 

■t — - - 

3 

2. 

Psychology  of  Education 

4 

3. 

Sociology  of  Education 

2 

4. 

Comparative  Education 

2 

5  • 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

3 

6. 

Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids 

2 

7. 

Educational  Administration 

1 

3. 

Nursing  Education  and  Projects 

4 

9. 

Special  Methods  (Technical)  and  Projects 

4 

10. 

Social  Studies  and  Communication  skills 

3 

1 1 . 

Library  Studies  .  \  .. 

2 

12. 

Teaching  Practice  (  6  weeks  a  session) 

13. 

Semi nar s/Tut ori als 

— — 

( 

'  ‘“’"‘TOTAL*  ‘  ‘  “  '  | 

30 ’Hours  a  Wee 
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Besides  the  '•  b  -  v  •  ,  St  u  •„  : nt .  t  c  : 

1*  attend  and  participate  in  social  lecturers  or  seminars  on: 

(a)  Leadership.  * 

.  4 

(b)  School  drop-outs  -  some  suggested  remedies. 

(c)  Social  relationship  in  a  School. 

(d)  Sponsored  and  contact  rpobility  and  the  School  system. 

(e)  Education  and  the  economy  etc. 

2.  Submit  a  review  of  ary  A  ...ok  on  the  Sociology  of  Education  or  a  paper 
the  topic  of  which  is  chosen  by  the  Student  in  consultation  with  the 
Course  Teacher. 


(WITH 


J-i. 


COdl  Arb  TIVi  EDUCATION 
BIAS  TO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION ) 


Definition  and  scope  of  comparative  education. 

(a)  Definition 

(b)  Aims  and  values 

(c)  Aims  and  principles  f  education  as  enshrined  in  some  National 
Constitutions . 


2,  Factors  that  influence  tiie  development  of  education  -  a  general  survey. 

3*  Education  in  Nigeria. 

(a)  The  basic  concept  f  traditional  education. 

(b)  Islamic  Education  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

(c)  The  growth  of  formal  education-  Christian  Mission  activities  in 
the  South. 

(d)  A  brief  survey  of  Ashby’s  Report  of  I960. 

4.  Education  in  Britain. 

(a)  Socio-economic  background. 

(b)  Historical  backgr ounb-Lducation  Acts  of  187O,  1902,  £ -  1944. 

(c)  The  system  of  education. 

(d)  Technical  Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Technician. 
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5 «.  Education  in  the  U.S.A. 

(a)  Socio-economic  background . 

(b)  Historical  background 

(c)  The  systems  of  Schools. 

(d)  Technical  Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Technician* 

(e)  The  role  of  the  Federal  and  States’  Governments  in  Technical 
Educ at ion* 


6.  Education  in  France. 

(a)  Socio-economic  background. 

(b)  Historical  background* 

(c)  The  system  of  Education. 

(d)  Technical  Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Technician 
Education  in  the  TJ.S.S.Fi. 


7. 


(a)  Socio-economic  background. 

(b)  Historical  background. 

(c)  The  system  of  Schools. 

(d)  Technical  Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Technician. 

(e)  Polyt echnical  Education  and  Comprehensive  Schools. 


BASIC  REFERENCES 

1.  Hans,  Nicholas;  Comparative  Education,  Routledge  and  Kegpn  Paul,  Ltd., 
London  1967* 

2.  King,  J • ;  Other  Schools  and  Ours,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winsten,  London, 197 

3.  Warrex,  Hugh;  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  UNESCO,  Paris,  1967 
A.  Marau,  Educational  Administration,  Prague,  1972. 

5.  Reller  and  Morphet  (ed)  Comparative  Educational  Administration,  Prentice 

Hall,  1964. 

6.  Fafunwa,  Babs;  History  of  Education  in  Nigeria;  George  Alex  and  Unwin, 
London,  1964. 

Besides,  Student  will  be  expected  to  attend  and  participate  in  special 
lectures  or  seminars  on  the  educational  system  in: 

Ghana 

Liberia 

Sudan 

U.A.R.  -  Egypt. 

Cameroon. 


' 
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OBJECTIVES : 

1*  To  help  the  student  understand  and  apply  educational  principles 


classroom  practice,, 


t 


2,  To  provide  the  student  with  a  variety  of  teaching-related  methods 
and  techniques  that  will  help  him  become  an  effective  nr  of  essi  on.nl 
teacher . 


1  . 


INTRODUCTION 

1.1.  The  place  of  t cachin'-  in  the  process  of  Education. 

1.2.  The  relevance  and  h" active  of  Teacher  Education. 

1 .3 •  Qualities  of  a  rf  1  teacher  -  academic,  professional 


and  personal 


qualities . 


1.4  Definition  and  sc  cue 


T e a c h inr  an d  o f  T e a chin r  M o t h cds • 


|.0  THE  TEACHING  SITUATION 

2.1.  The  Learner ,  the  sub  ject  —  matter ,  the-  Teacher  -  their  relative 
import  an c e . 


2.2. 

2.3. 


The  foie  of  the  disciplines  v.f  Education  in  the  Teaching  situation- 
e.g.  Psycholof y  ;f  :  ’uc"ti  n,  Sociology  cf  Education  etc . , 

From  t eacher-c evitr ■  1  to  learner-centred  teachinr. 


3.0  .CUPdEICULUK  PLANNING  idT  Dl-.V.J.  LTEENT 

3.1.  Curriculum  -  its  me  nninr,  scope  and  relationship  to  the  practice 
of  teoching. 

3.2.  Some  models  cf  curriculum  planning  that  are  useful  to  the  teacher 
e.g.  Tyler's,  Kc-rr's,  T aba's  etc. 

3.3.  Factors  influencin'-  the  shaping  of  curriculum. 

3.4.  Curriculum  and  the  teacher. 

3.5.  Teaching  objectives  -  importance,  behaviour/performance  objectives 
objectives  in  terms  of  student  attainment,  general  and  specific 
ob  j  ect i ves  • 

3.6.  Taxonomy  of  Teaching  objectives. 


■ 


. 
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.RATI  L  N 

AND  PLANNING 

COURSE 

PREPARATION  AI 

4.11 

Applying  the  pi 

c  cnstruct ion. 

4.12. 

Syllabuses  and 

4.13. 

Scheme  of  work 

40l4. 

Dealing  with  (< 

e x am ini n g  b c d y 

4.15. 

Modules  and  Un: 

4.l6 . 

Time  tabling. 

'urse 


4.20  COLLECTION  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  TEACHING  MATERIAL^, 

4.21  Sources  of  Teaching  material 

4.22  Selection,  retrieval,  arrangement  and  layout  of  teaching 


4  ?  7 


material  for  vari  us  modes  ■ f  instruction. 

Types  of  teaching  material  -  notes,  books,  apparatus,  physic 
facilities,  etc. (this  section  in  cooperation  with  the  i-- 
Visual  lecturer). 


Iij-iSSOl  PLANNING  .ii’.l 


j  j  i  \—x  j.. 


'lUrf 


4*2 

4.5 
4.4 
4*  5 


Advant aL es  and  probloma  of  lesson  planninr 


an; 


rep.- .rat  i  i 


i nf erraat i on ,  derac nst r , 


on,  practical* 


Types  of  lessens,  t . 
etc  . 

Structure  of  r  lessen 

General  approach  to  lesson  planning  and  preparation. 

The  nature  ana  preparation  of  difference  types  of  lessons 
including  the  motor  skills  lesson. 


6  .0 


MICRO  TEACHING 

6.1.  Microt eachin-  and  Teacher  training. 

6.2.  Modes  of  micret eaching-micro-class ,  micro-lesson  etc. 

(This  seedt n  should  'oe  organised  practically  before  students 
gc  on  Teaching  Pi  act  ice  an.,  in  cooperation  with  the  special 
methods  lecturers). 
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7 .0  PRESENTATION 

7*1.  Factors  in  effective  presentation  of  lessons. 

7*2.  Principles  and  problems  of  communication  -  use  of  the  voice, 

instructicns(Oral  and  written),  sequence  of  operations , language 
problems . 

7«3.  Students'  notes:-  dictation,  copying  from  chalkboard,  note-taking 

7*4.  Questioning:-  teacher's  questions,  students,  questions ,  uses  of 
questioning,  questioning  techniques. 

7«5°  Motivation  and  effective  communication  and  learning. 

7.6.  Motivation  in  the  classroom* 

7 .7  o  Presenting  new  skills:-  methods  e*r .  demonstration,  A* V.  aids 
etc* 

7«S*  Presenting  inf  ornatio.n :-  methods  e.  g*  information  sheets,  ready 
reference  charts,  etc* 

8.0  EVALUATING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

8*1*  Essentials  cf  evaluation;  examinations  and  assessment* 

8.2*  Evaluation  as  a  teaching  instrument:  assignments  and  homework, 

questions,  tests,  record  cards,  progress  charts,  discuss  groups, 
marks  as  individual  incentives* 

8.3.  Self-ev  cl  luaticn  techniques  for  students  to  assess  their  own 
learning. 

8.4.  Discuss  types  of  tests:-  essay,  objective,  tests  of  practical 
ability,  continous  assessment,  open-book  examinations,  internal 
and  external  examinations (moderators ,  external  examiners) 

8.5*  Administration  of  tests  and  examinations  including  t ime- t abli ng , 
invigilation,  marking  scheme,  marking  and  recording. 

8.6.  Assessing  Teacher  Effectiveness:-  self  assessment,  observation 
by  others,  students'  views  e.g.  use  of  Purdue  Rating  Scale* 

9.0  CLASS  MANAGEMENT 

9.1.  Definition  of  'Management'  in  teaching. 

9.2.  The  role  of  the  teacher  as  a  manager:-  creating  and  maintainin  - 
a  good  classrocn  environment,  interpretation  of  syllabus, 

»cl*x5tiu3ru  e fiJLfc  0 1  i  © n  of 

modes  of  instruction,  assessment,  providing  feedback  for  student* 
etc  • 


• 
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5.3.  Tiie  teacher  as  planner ,•  organiser,  director,  controller, 

9.4.  Class  and  laboratory  discipline  and  safety 

10.0  DIRECT  AMD  INDIRECT  TEACHING 

10.1  Direct  Teaching:-  collective  teaching,  group  teaching  (group 
methods),  individual  teaching. 

10.2  Indirect  Teaching:-  providing  an  educational  environment,  un 
conecious,  nature  of  indirect  learning  and  teaching,  roles  cf  th 
teacher  and  other  agencies  of  education, 

1 1 .0  KNOWING  THE  LEARNSR 

11.1  Students  and  pupils  as  individuals 

11.2  Implications  cf  individual  differences  for  teaching. 

11.3  The  role  of  the  senses  in  learning, 

11.4  Knowing  the  adolescent  learner. 

11. 5  Knowing  the  young  adult  and  the  mature  students. 

11.6  Problems  of  the  mature  students  as  learners  and  implications  for 
the  teacher, 

11,?  Factors  in  the  learner's  response  to  teaching  e.g.  attentiveness 
boredom,  fatigue,  the  curve  of  learning. 

11,8  Selecting  the  learner  for  courses;  the  even  point  lan, 

12.0  STUDENT  -  TEACHER  RELATIONSHIP 

12.1  Students'  attitude.  Teachers'  attitude 

12.2  The  kind  of  teachers  student  like.  The  kind  of  students  teacher r 

like. 

12.3  Importance  of  good  student-teacher  relationship. 

12.4  Establishing  a  'good'  relationship:-  teachers'  techniques  and 
students'  techniques. 

Basic  References 

♦Curzol,  L.B.  Teaching  in  Further  Education:  An  outline  cf  Principles 

and  Practice.  Cassell  1976, 

♦Russell,  G.T.  Teaching  in  Further  Education:  Pitman  1976 
Macmillan  &  Powell:  An  Induction  Course  for  Teaching  in  Further  Education 

and  Industry  Pitman  1973 

Powell,  L.  Communications  and  Learning:  Pitman  1969° 


1  . 

2. 

3. 


4 
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5*  Bloom  B  et  al :  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  I  &  II:  Longmans , i960 . 
*Tyler  R  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Uni .Set .Book , 
Chicago  1949. 

7.  *Leighbody  &  Kidd:  Methods  of  Teaching  Shop  and  Technical  subjects: 

Delmar  Publisher  1966. 

Mills,  H.R.  Teaching  and  Training:  Macmillan  1967 
Davies,  I.  The  Management  of  Learning:  McGaw-Hill  1971 

10.  Haigh,  Gerald:  Beginning  Teaching:  Pitman  1972 

11.  Elliot,  F;  A  Technical  Teachers'  Certificate  Course;  Cassell  1964 
*  Highly  recommended. 


:  Y  L  L  A  B  U  S  FCH  SPECIAL  METHODS’  AC  D  PROJECTS 


(  4  h*  1 ) U R 5  PER  PEEK ) 


OBJECTIVES 


1  . 


2, 


3 


m 

J. 


'c  nr  •..vice  an  opportunity  in  which  the  a.: -nt  can  study  and  practice 
the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  lis  choice. 

To  study  aspects  of  cr ranis:  ti-n,  curriculum  structure,  syllc.Eus 
preparation  an'  e v aluat i a n  m  particular  types  of  courses,  v.'i t h  the  .±... 
of  establishing  orderly  and  sequential  presentation  of  subject  matter . 

To  study  the  organisation  and  nr  nagement  of  special  classrooms  and 
workshops . 

The  under-ment i one d  topics  should  bo  considered  in  relation  t  the  maj^i 
subject  area  of  the  student. 


1  ,0  IFTKODUCTIOIi 

1.1,  Definition,  aim  and  scope  of  Technical  Education. 

1,2  History,  development  end.  st  at  us  of  Technical  nduc'ti  n.  Its  r^l.-ti^n- 
ship  with  General  Educ  ation  especially  in  secondary  and  post-second;  r;, 


institutions 


. 
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2  .0  THE  TECHNIC,  ,L  TKXBER 

2  »1  The  Technical  Teacher's  ebuc-'-tional  backrr  and  an:'  the  challenge  of  hi 
job ;  attitude  to  his  subject  and  teaching;  His  functions  and  res; ' ncici- 

lities  t 

2  c2  Association  with  pr ofessi cnr.l  bodies  and  awareness  through  profession'  l 

journals,  conferences  ntc„ 

2.3  Desirable  personality  traits. 

3  .0  ASFECTE  OF  LFP^CTIVE  TEACHING 

3.1  The  technical/vocational  curriculum 

3.2  The  syllabus-purpose  and  scope. 

3.3  The  scheme  of  work-purpose,  preparation  and  how  t;  use  it. 

3.4  The  Lesson  Plan-purpose,  preparation  and  structure  for  different  kinus 

of  topic. 

3c5  Lesson  Presentation. 

4.0  WORKSHOP  ORGANISATION  fniD  ooL.  CEMENT 

4.1  Workshop  Organisation  and  Management  ;  safety  and  discipline  in  the  -A  ’rP 
4.2.  Ordering,  Storing,  maintaining  equipment ;  consumable  materials; 
inventory  and  requisite,  -n  1  stores. 


v,-ii  „•!  r’n-l  micjo-teacoing 
lesson  -  class,  group  ana  individual, 


5,0  DEMONSTRATI CL  LESS OP 

5.1  Types  of  demonstrati n 

5.2  Gathering  relevant  lessen  materials  and  teaching  aids;  preparation; 

discussi o n  a n cl  ap p raisal. 

0.3  Demonstration  lessons  by  Lecturers  and  students. 


5.4  Sketching  as  a  quick  means  of  recording,  describing  and  expressing 
creative  ideas  effectively. 


6  .0  EVALUATION 

6.1  Meaning,  purpose  and  types  of  evaluation. 

6.2  Revision. 

6.3  Compilation,  maintenance  and  interpretation  of  progress  charts. 

6.4  Setting  and  marking  tests  and.  examinations;  marking  scheme;  assessment 
of  practical  skills. 

6.5  Projects : (Ob jectives,  scale  and  scope). 

as  a  means  of  evaluation. 


' 
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7 .0  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

7.1  Arranging,  conducting  and  evaluating  educational  and  industrial  visits. 

7.2  The  concept  of  "Job  Satisfaction"  in  choice  of  a  carEer. 

7*3  Opportunities  for  further  educational  and  professional  development. 

PROJECTS 

OBJECTIVES 

To  heip  the  student  identify  and  analyse  some  learning  problems 
encountered  in  Schools. 

2.  To  encourage  the  Student  to  exploit  his  creative  specialist  knovle.'Ve 
for  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

3.  To  create  an  eagerness  in  the  Student  to  contribute  to  knowledge  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

1.0  APPRC:TAL  OF  PROJECTS 

1.1  A  panel  of  Lecturers  in  the  relevant  specialist  subjects  will  be 
responsible  for  the  prior  approval,  supervision  and  final  assessment  of 
Projects.  Consultation  with  them  from  time  to  time  is  therefore 
necessary. 

1.2  Special  projects  -  which  should  be  moderate  in  scale  -  must  conform  to 
the  following  criteria: 

(i)  1 3  of  educational  value  in  the  sense  that  it  clarifies  a  process, 
skill  or  method. 

(ii)  remonstrate  specialist  knowledge  and  craftsmanship  skills. 

(iii)  Chow  imaginative  approach  and  is  capable  of  further  development. 

2  *°  PRESENTATION 

2.1  1.  It  is  expected  that  material  presented  for  assessment  will  include: 

written  matter,  related  drawings,  sketches,  photographs,  etc.,  the 
actual  objects  made,  as  applicable. 

2.2  2.  Final  decision  as  to  appropriate  layout  cr  made  of  presentation  should 

be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Lecturer  concerned. 
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SYLLABUS  FOP,  AUDIO  VISUAL  TEACHING  AID 


Objectives 

To  enable  the  Teacher  tc  visualise,  plan,  create  and  produce  teaching  aids 
and  materials  from  local  resources. 

To  acquaint  technical  and  vocational  Teachers  with  the  latest  Audio 
Visual  Methods  used  in  modern  Classroom  communication. 

To  study  the  theories  associated  with  Audio-Visual  Methods  of  instruction 
in  order  to  bring  a  change  of  attitude  tc  teaching  methods. 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied  and  developed  during  the  second  year 
the  course  for  NCE  and  during  the  TTC  Course  in  close  co-operation  with 
and  practice  of  teaching  methods. 


the 

Production 


Drawing  and  Layout 


Display  Materials 


Projected  Aids 


The  Audio  Visual  Method  of  instruction;  relationship 
to  the  communication  revolution;  implications  for 
education;  principles,  types;  developments  and 
limitations.  The  use  of  Audio  Visual  techniques  in 
the  Classroom,  etc. 

Theory  of  design:  elements,  composition,  balance, 
space,  shape,  texture,  colour  and  perspective,  light 
and  shade,  size. 

Freehand  and  perspective  sketching;  thumbnail 
sketching,  Library  of  illustrations;  informal  drawing 
t  echniques . 

Types,  techniques,  uses  and  limitations;  chalkboard, 
f lannelgraph,  flicharts,  pictures  and  posters,  flash- 
cards,  charts  and  graphs.  Planning  educational 
displays ( int er est ed  approach ) . 

Types,  techniques,  uses  and  limitations,  filmstrips, 
and  slide  projectors;  film  projectors,  overhead  and 
appaque  projectors;  film  loop  projectors;  selection 
and  educational  films/f ilmstrips ; (production  of 
filmstrips,  slides,  transparencies,  films  and  film 
loops  -  as  individual,  finrl  year  projects  in  special 
Methods ) . 


* 


' 
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The  Field  Trip 

(Educational  Excursion)  Types  of  field  trips:  advantage  and  disadvantages 

planning  and  preparation;  elements  of  educational 

excursion;  follow-up  activities. 

Materials,  tools  and  techniques.  Mock  up  and  working 
models*  Educational  toys. 

Reproductive  processes,  ink  and  spirit  duplicators, 
etc,  silk  screen  printing. 

Types,  techniques,  uses  and  limitations,  disco  players 
magnetic  and  tape  recording,  equipment  Production  of 
sound  recordings.  Combining  with  video  techniques. 

Use  of  mass  media  techniques.  Radio  and  Television  ir 
Education.  Close  Circuit  Television.  Elements  cf 
programme  production* 


NURSING  iSi.u’Cj»TIOW  (  T.C.T  .C(Nureinq)studeots) 

The  aim  of  the  Nursing  Education  Course  is  to  prepare  Nurse  Tutors, 
capable  of  teaching  Student  nurses  in  both  Classroom  and  clinical  situations. 

3JECTIVES 

At  the  end  of  the-  Course  the  Students  are  expected  to: 

■1.  possess  and  continue  to  develop  skills  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
counselling  and  evaluating  Student  Nurses. 

2.  Identify  the  processes  involved  in  the  development,  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  nursing  education  curriculum. 

3.  Possess  the  beginning  ability  in  the  organisation  and  management  of 
a  School  of  Nursing. 

COURSE  DESIGN 

The  Course  extends  over  a  period  of  One  Year,  and  it  consists  of  theory 
and  practice  teaching.  The  theory  will  be  presented  in  two  periods  of  2  hours 
each  per  week.  It  will  be  in  form  of  lectures,  group  discussions  and 
presentations  of  chosen  topics  on  Nursing  Education.  Situations  will  be 
provided  in  which  each  Student  will  be  able  to  develop  and  practice  skills  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  counselling  and  evaluating  her  performances  and  those 
cf  Student  Nurses. 


Model  Making 

Teaching  Materials 
Production 

Radio  Communication 

Education  Radio  and 
Television 


HOURS:  THEORY  120  HOURS  PRACTICAL  -  10  WEEKS 


' 
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COURSE  OUTLINE 


UNIT  I. INTRODUCTION 

1*  Concept  of  Nursing 

2*  Implications  of  concept  of  Nursing  on  Nursing  Education, 
3®  Analysis  of  the  present  patterns  of  Nursing  Education, 
UNIT  II  -  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 

1*  Philosophy  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education* 

2.  (a)  Concept  of  Curriculum 


(b)  Major  factors  influencing  curriculum  development, 

(c)  Formulation  of  Educational  Objectives, 

(d)  Selection  and  organisation  of  learning  experiences. 


(e)  Structural  organisation  of  Nursing  Education, 

(f)  Curriculum  evaluation  and  revision 

3,  Examination  of  the  Nigerian  Nursing  Council/Midwives  Board  Syllabus, 
UNIT  III  -  TEACHING  OF  NURSING 

1*  Revision  of  Theories  of  learning, 

2,  Teaching  -  Learning  Process, 

3«  Types  of  Learning  and  their  application  to  teaching  of  Nursing. 


(a)  Concept  Learning, 


(b)  Multiple  Discrimination. 

(c)  Principle  Learning* 

(cl)  Problem  -  Solving* 

4.  The  learner  of  Nursing* 

5.  In-Service  Education. 

6.  Communication  skilld  as  re-j.oted  to  torching. 


UNIT  IV 


in  the  Education  cf  Nurses, 
IV  -  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 


1*  Planning  Courses  of  instruction  - 
2  4  Development  of  lesson  plan, 

3®  Lecture,  Discussions,  Clinical  Teaching, 
4.  Daily  Planning. 


Dur sing  C nr o  3 1 


? 


. 
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UNIT  V  -  EVALUATION 

1 *  Purpose  cf  evaluat ion* 

2o  Evaluating  the  Student* 
r  (a)  Clinical  evaluation* 

(b)  Setting  and  marking  of  examination  papers* 

3*  Evaluating  the  Teacher,  -  Self  Evaluation* 

UNIT  VI  -  ORGANISATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


1*  Factors  which  determine  the  organisation 
of  Nursinr* 


.d  management  of 


2.  Determining  needs  of  the  School* 

3*  Formation  cf  Committees* 

4*  Composition  and  functions  of  the  Nigerian  Nursinr  Council* 


Schc.  cl 


1  . 

2* 


4. 


6 « 

7. 

8. 

9. 


TEXT  BOOKS 

Bigge ,  M  rris  L*  Learning  Theories  for  Teaching  New  York:  Harper 
Row,  1966* 

Bloom,  Benjamin  3*  (E  iter)  T ax onomy  c f  Ed u c at icn al  Ob j e c t i v e s , 
Handbook  I :  Cognitive  Domain*  New  York:  David  Mckay  Co*;  1966= 
Heidgerken,  Lorette*  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Schocls  of  Nursinr 
-Phil  adelphia  :  J  <>  B  *  Li  p p  i  n  c  o  1 1  c  o  o  "1965® 


Henderson,  Virginia,  The  Nature  of  Nursing  New 
1966* 


Y ork  : The  Macmi  11.:  n 


nri 


C 


Lambnrtsen,  Eleanor  C*  Education  for  Nursing  Leadership,  Phi lade lp 
J*S*  Lippincott  Co.  1958. 

Mager,  Robert  F*  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives.  Palo  Alto, 
Carlifornia:  Fearon  Publishers,  1962. 

Schweer,  Hean  Ee  Creative  Teaching-  in  Clinical  Nursing.  St.  Lcuis: 


o  a : 


C.V.  Mosby  Co.,  1972* 

Taba,  Hilda.  Curriculum  Development :Theory  and  Practice  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1962. 

Tyler,  Ralph.  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Chic  o: 


University  of  Chicago  Press  1950 


* 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADH I  N I  STR  AT  I  OM  (  WI  TH  A  BIAS  TO  NIGERIA) 


1',  Educational  Administration  and  Management  as  a  type  of  public  adminisc.r 
ation  and  as  a  special  pedagogic  discipline. 


2.  Aims  and  principles  of  education  as  enshrined  in  some  national 
po^sti tutions . 

3.  factors  that  influenced  educational  development 

4.  The  Educational  System* 

5.  Educational  Authorities  and  their  Functions. 

The  material  basis  of  Educational  Administration  and  Management. 

7.  (a)  The  Management  of  a  School* 

(b)  Supervision  and  Inspection  of  Schools* 

0.  The  sources  of  finance  for  school  administration. 

9.  The  financing  of  the  education  service. 


I’O.  Planning  and  the  educational  administration. 

11.  School  records  to  be  kept. 

12.  Case  studies;  France,  Britain,  USA,  USSR,  West  Germany. 

REFERENCES 

1.  Morphet  etal,  Educational  Administration;  Concepts.  Practices  and  Issu 

Prentice  Hall,  1964. 

2.  Mbiti,  D.M.  Foundations  of  School  Administration. 

3.  Corbally  &  Ramseyer,  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration;  Ally 

Bacon,  1966. 

4.  a  .  0 .  Ozigi,  A  Handbook  on  School  Administration  and  Management; 


Macmillan ,  1977 


SOCIAL  studies  and  communication  skills  syllabus 

2  Hours  a  week 


OBJECTIVES 

To  assist  the  Students  to  acquire  a  wider  pool  of  knowledge  from  which 
they  could  draw  inspiration  for  teaching,  administration  and  social 
action* 

To  instil  in  Students  a  higher  degree  of  consciousness  in  respect  of 
socio-economic  and  political  factors  that  initiate  both  internal  and 
external  changes  in  Nigeria,  and  Africa. 

To  lead  the  Students  tc  understand  appreciate  the  basic  social  and 
political  functions  of  seme  of  our  society's  primary  social  institutions. 
To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  basic  and 
the  superstructure  and  their  functions  in  social  progress. 

THE  SYLLABUS. 

The  various  discipline  of  social  studies. 

-  their  inter-relationships. 

-  their  place  in  society. 

The  Family 

-  Some  concepts  of  family 

-  some  types  of  marriage 

-  the  functions  of  family 

-  the  role  of  the  faimly  in  personality  development. 

-  industrialisation  and  the  changing  family  pattern  in  Nigeria- 

Social  Structure  -  Types  of  social  groups. 

-  Significance  and  functions  of  groups 

-  classification  of  groups 

-  primary  groups-  characteristics  and  functions. 

-  secondary  groups  -  characteristics  and  functions 

-  group  dynamics 
Social  stratification 

-  meaning  and  nature  of  stratification 

-  the  concept  of  social  class 

-  the  determinants  of  social  classes 

-  social  consequences  of  stratification. 

-  social  mobility 

-  impact  of  industrialisation  and  urbanisation  on  social  class  in  Nigeri 
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5 •  Economic  institutions 

-  property  -  meaning  and  nature  of  property  rights 

-  the  rationals  of  property 

-  evolution  of  property 

-  division  of  labour 

-  types  of  economy  -  capitalism,  socialism,  communism  and  mixed* 
6.  Political  institutions 

-  definition  and  functions  of  state 

-  the  social  service  state 

-  the  production  state, 

-  the  v/'T  st'-tc 


-  bureaucracy  -  characteristics,  adv  ant  cages,  and  disadvantages 

-  pressure  groups* 

7*  Social  change 


-  the-  moaning  of  social  c h ang o  end  social  progress 

-  causes  of  social  change  -  the  determinism,  Karxis  thecry  of  social 
change  * 

-  demographic  factors  in  social  chumu 

-  technological  and  cultural  factors 

-  the  theory  of  culture. 1  lag* 

Race  and  Race  Prejudice 

-  meaning  and  characteristics  of  race 

-  racialism  -  myth  of  racial  superiority 

-  politics  and  the  myth  of  racial  superiority 

-  race  prejudice :causes  and  seme  remedies* 

9*  Nigeria:  Past  and  Present 

-  some  main  features  (economic,  social  &  political)  rf  Nigerian  hist  y. 

-  some  main  issues  facing  cent  emu or ary  Nigeria* 

10*  African :Past  and  Present 


-  History  of  the  development  of  Africa 

-  main  features  of  recent  developments  in  Africa. 

-  The  place  of  African  international  economic  and  political  trends. 
1.  Economics  and  Education 

-  the  main  features  of  tin.  Nigerian  economy 

-  the  role  of  Education  in  economic  development 

-  economic  planning  and  human  resources  development* 
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12„  Education  and  Mass-Media 

-  the  rale  of  the  Mass-Media  in  society 

-  the  role  of  the  Mass-Media  in  Education 

-  (national) 

-  some  limitations  of  the  Mass- Media  in  Education 

-  some  suggested  remedies „ 

-  Africa  and  the  Mass-Media. 

Current  Events 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

1 o  Oral  expression 

-  case  of  verbal  expression 

-  format  in  of  words 

-  singular-plurals 

-  countable  and  uncountable  nouns 
2 „  Sentence  Constructif n 

-  proper  choice  of  words 

-  logical  thinking 
Comprehension  exercises 

-  summaries 

4  „  Report  Writing 

S0  Compositi  n  -  description 

6 „  C ora a o n  err c r s  in  E  n  p  li r a  -  i ■ 1 1 a m s 

LIBRARY  STUDIES 
SYLLABUS  -  LIBRARY  STUDIES 

2  Hours  a  Week 

1  .  Need  for  Libraries  in  Developing  Countries 

2.  Types  of  Libraries. 

3.  Role  of  the  Library  in  the  Community 

4.  Role  of  the  Library  in  Education. 

5#  School  Libraries. 

-  Need  for  School  Libraries  in  Developing  Countries. 

6 .  Aims  and  functions  of  the  School  Library. 
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7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

1  1  c 


1 


O 

• 
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Organisation  of  the  School  Library. 

(a)  Book  Selection 

(b)  Book  Ordering 

(c)  Book  Processing. 


Care  and  repair  of  Books 

Textbooks  -  types  -  how  to  choose  a  textbook. 

Problem  Readers  -  how  to  identify  them  and  raise  their  reading  level. 
Classification  and  Cataloguing. 

-i-he  fallowing  items  will  be  studied  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to 
items  5  and  6  by  the  Nurse-Tutors  group: 

Me a i cal  Libraries-  History  of  their  development  in  Schools  of  Mur sin; 
Aims  and  functions  of  medical  libraries  in  Schools  cf  Nursing. 


.s. 


-CHING  PRACTICE 


OBJECTIVES 


To  initiate-  the  Students  into  objectives  t. cchings  situ  ti  r.. 
possibilities  cf  putting  their  kncwled s e  of  t c bin'  method 
tec h ni  c <  u  e  s  ab o und . 


■  ui  er 


To  give  the-  Etude 
of  the  T&echcr 's 
Classr  com . 

To  provide  a  ferti 
of  the  interrdnti 
N  \t  i  on '  s  eccnomi c 


Tc 

give  the 

member 

an 

eppert uni 

t  V  t ! 

i j 

I !  JIT  ATT  ON 


nts  the  opportunities  :f  havin.  c  uiCEEtc  cx;,erienccs 
function  in  the  Classroom  as  wo  11  as  .  ut si  :c  the 


1 e  r r c  u n a  f cr  th e 

eve lut i : n 

c  f  t  a «. 

T  -  •  .c  r  1  s  cc  nc  •:  ’ 

c n s h i  ••  s  b e t w e e n  t 

ic  See. cl , 

t  h  e  C  : 

m.uunity  end  the 

•Avela;sent . 

S  O f  St  a f  f  c f  the 

depart.  ;ont 

el  J-j  r. 

uc  ti  ■  n( Technic  1 

supervise,  assess 

and  plan  f 

cr  tha 

future  . 

Following  lectures  an-’  1  em onstr at i -'-ns  in  the  tia  cry 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Students  will  be  att-ched 
to  suitable  teaching  establishments  where  they  wi  11 
be  assisted  by  College  Tutors  and  senior  members 
of  the  teaching  Staf ^  t c  prepare  f •  r  Teaching 


Pr  act i c e 
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PRACTICE  Initatic-n  will  be  followed  by  :  period  of  stcn  w 

practice,  where  the  Student  v/ill  be  integr^t,  t 
into  the  Staff  of  the  School,  r.z.  far  rs  possibl 
end  will  take  his  piece  in  the  teaching  Time- 
Table  fer  about  14.16  hours  contact  time  per  woe  o 
In  addition  to  preparation  and  marking  he  will 
expected  to  take  p  art  in  other  activities  inclr  _np 
extra  curricular  activities,,  During  this  peri c 
remedial  help  will  be  given  where  necessary 
luring  regular  Tutor  visits. 


The  four 

weeks  of  ?c  c1 

1  n 

pr. 

c  c  t  i  c  c 

will  inclu 

a  fcrmrl 

e.  &  c  e  s  s  fm  u  jit  r  -  x 

the 

o  C ' 

)  ’.  Cut S 

.ability  '  s 

pr act isir 

.  -  '  r-  r  1 1  r  '  Y*  1*-.  — 

^  i  t  U  jiui  *  1  ^ 

s  m 

all 

nel 

c-f  visit  inf 

Lx a minors ® 

For  In-Service  Trainees  Tu aching  Practice  m r y 
be  arranged  in  the  Student's  r  :n  Institution, 
in  an  Institution  select ec  oy  t  ic  College  . 


S  P  P  E  h  D  I  X  I 

P<  P  P  L  I  E  D  cATOrY  &  PHY5I0LCGV 

.-■OURS:  140  THEORY  s  110  hours  PRTCTICi.Lf:  30  hours 

Introductory  Course 

General  Physiology;  Introduction  to  flam a alien  Physiology, 

1.  The  cell  and  its  environment.  Importance  of  equilibrium  in  internal 
environment . 

2.  Embryology  and  ( 1  lecture)  ( 1  practical.  Class) 

3.  Cell  division  and  genetics. 

4.  Properties  of  cell  membranes  and  permeability  of  biological  membranes. 

5.  Bioelectric  potentials.  Excitability  of  tissues,  Gas  La us,  relations hi 
between  volume  and  pressure,  flow  in  liquid  and  gases. 

6.  Body  fluids  and  composition  of  internal  environment,  , ,  c i d  Base  balance 
and  organisation  of  circulatory  system. 

7.  Blood  and  functions,  Blood  group. 
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8 .  Respiration, 

0.  Alimentary  tract. 

10.  Renal, 

11.  Endncrines  and  reproduction. 

1  2  .  ’’aprcd-jction. 

13.  Muscles  and  contraction 

14.  C(\!S  and  Autonomic  N  „  S . 

15.  Practical  class  -  Cell  and  its  environment,  Blood  -  Mb  determination, 
Clotting. 

16.  Revision  -  2  hours 

17.  3  —  hour  Examination-  Essay  and  Multiple  Choice, 

Systematic  Physiology 

Cardiovascular  System 

1.  l/ennss  return,  Cardiac  cycle  and  Cardiac  output. 

2.  Blnod  pressure  and  control 

3.  Circulation  in  special  regions  -  heart,  brain,  muscles. 

Practical  class  -  3  hours 

Seminar  -  2  hours 
Respiration 

1.  Mechanisms  of  respiration,  muscles  of  respiration,  lung  volumes,  Gas 
exchange  in  lung. 

2.  Perfusion  of  lungs  and  carriage  of  blood  gases. 

3.  Respiration  in  special  circumstances,  exercises  etc. 

Practical  class  -  3  hours 

Seminar  -  2  hours. 

G . I ,T  . 

1.  Antomy  and  secretion*  from  the  G . I .  tract. 

2.  Motility,  Digestion  and  Absorption. 

3.  Liver,  Metabolism. 

4.  Diet  and  nutrition. 

Practical  class  -  3  hours 


Seminar 


2  hours 
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Renal 

•  kidney  anatomy,  vascular  supply  and  nerve  supply. 

2 •  Precis  of  renal  function  and  role  in  regulation  of  esmoloarity  ono 
Practical  class. 

Seminar. 

L  n  d  o  c  r  i  n  e  e 
1  .  Pituitary  gland 

2.  Thyroid  and  parathyroid 

3 .  Pancreas 

h,  adrenal  Cortex  and  C o n a d s , 
c.  Course  Examination. 

Reproduction 

In  the  fiale 
In  the  F emale 

Practical  class  on  Endocrinesand  Reproduction. 

Seminar  on  Endocrines  anc  Re p reduction. 

p  [\l  c 
!  \j  3 

1.  Initiation  of  nerve  impulses  a  ~  d  receptor  mechanism. 

- •  Properties  of  different  types  of  muscles  and  n e u r o  muscular  transmissi  •  n . 

3.  Spinal  cord,  dorsal  ana  ventral  roots. 

4.  Soinal  reflexes. 

5.  Basis  of  somatic  sensation. 

6.  Motor  system. 

7.  Cerebral  cortex,  localisation  of  activity. 

3 .  Cerebellum  and  Brainstem  nuclei 

9 .  Sutonomic  R . 5 . 

Seminar  on  C !\! S 
Practical  class 
Revision  I 
Revision  1 1 


Revision  III 
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APPENDIX  II 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

For  all  students  in  the  Programmer 

A  A  i  e  c  t  i  v  e  s 

On  completion  of  the  Course,  t h  s  Student  is  expected  to:  — 

1.  Acquire  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Public  Health  Practice. 

2.  appreciate  the  impact  of  environmental  factor  or  health. 

1.  m p q 1 y  principles  of  epidemiology  to  promote  health,  prevent  illness, 
care  and  rehabilitate  the  sice. 

e.  utilize  the  available  community  health  and  social  welfare  resources  i 
providing  care. 

2 .  Course  Outline 

UNIT  I  -  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Aims  and  objectives  of  the  Course 

2.  (a)  Concept  of  health  in  our  society 

(b)  The  inpact  of  this  concept  n f  health  care  delivery. 

3.  history  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

UNIT  II  -  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1.  Principles  of  Health  Education  and  it's  application  to  Nursing. 

2.  Socio-economic  factors  and  beliefs  which  hinder  or  promote  health 
practice . 

3.  Methods  and  meriid  of  Health  Education. 

UNIT  III  -  HEALTH  AND  SCCInL  uIElFhRl  SER'i/ICES 

1.  Available  health  and  social  welfare  services  for  all  age  groups 
within  the  community. 

2.  Utilization  and  co-ordination  of  resources  for  patient  care. 

(a)  Referral  patterns,  their  problems  and  potentials 

(b)  Multidisciplinary  team  approach  and  constant  partici patio 

(c)  Continuity  of  care  and  importance  of  home  visiting. 

(d)  Voluntary  organizations. 
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UNIT  IV  -  FAMILY  HEALTH  NUTRITION 

1.(a)  Budgetting  and  marketing 

(b)  Gardening  -  (food  Resources) 

(c)  Nutritional  Disorders  in  all  age  groups  with  emphasis  on  children 

(d)  Nutritional  requirements  for  all  age  groups  in  the  Community. 

UNIT  V  -  ENVIRONMENTAL  5 N  I  T  AT  I  ON 

(a)  Housing  and  Health 

(b)  Hater— Sources,  purification  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

(c)  Disposal  of  wet  and  dry  refuse. 

(d)  Flosquit#  and  fly  control. 

(e)  Food  hygiene  and  food  control 

(f)  Market  and  street  Sanitation 

(g)  Vermin  control. 

UNIT  V I  -  Principles  of  prevention  and  its  a  plication  to  Nursing. 

U N I T  VII-  Epidemiology  and  control  of  communicable  anc  nan  communicable 
diseases . 

'  .  Principles  of  epidemiology 

2.  Communicable  diseas  a ses,  modes  of  Spread  and  control. 

(a)  Definition  of  terms 

(b)  Immunity,  Immunization 

(c)  i.  Air  -  borne  infection 

ii.  Food  and  water  borne’  infections 
i i i .  Insect  -  borne  infections 
iv.  Animal  -  boarne  infections. 

3.  Principles  of  Epedemiology  apclied  to  communicable  diseases. 

(a)  Characteristics  of  population 

(b)  Recognition  of  disease. 

(c)  Report  of  diease 

(d)  Central  and  peripheral  action. 

4.  Role  of  the  nurse  in  communicable  dieease  controls- 

Immunization,  Isolation  etc. 

5.  Principles  of  epidemiology  applied  to  non  —  communicable  diseases. 
(Research)  Disease  that  constitute  Community  Hazard. 

Epidemiological  Survey. 

6.  Role  of  the  nurse  in  tne  control  of  non-communicable  disease  forming 
community  hazard. 


. 
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UNIT  Will  -  HEALTH  STATISTICS 

1.  Health  Statistics  and  their  significance 

2.  Methods  of  collection 

3.  Major  Causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality  in  the  Community 

4  .  Comparison  of  some  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  in  Nigeria. 

UNIT  IX  -  MENTAL  HEALTH 

1.  (a)  Attitude  of  the  community  towards  meibtal  Health. 

(b)  Causes  and  inacidence  of  me total  health  within  the  Community. 

(c)  Recent  development  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

(d)  Promotion  of  Mental  Health. 

(e)  Follow  up  of  discharged  patients,  methods  of  Treatment  ana 
rehabilitation. 

U N  IT  X  -  The  Role  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse  in  the  Community  Pier. tel  heal  :h. 
U i-,  I T  XI  -  Occupational  Health 


Hours  of  Lecture  -  72 

Practical  -  1  day/week  during  the  1st  Term. 

APPENDIX  III 
MIDWIFERY 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  teacher  to  further 
develop  her  knowledge  and  skill  in  midwifery  and  obstetrics  so  that  she  car 
assist  her  student-midwives  in  giving  care  to  mother  and  baby. 

Objectives  -  On  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  -  teacher  is  expectec 
to . 

1.  Identify  and  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  expectant  mother  and  : 
family . 

2.  Further  develop  ability  to  recognise  and  cope  with  obstetrical 
emergencies. 

3.  Provide  care  for  the  mother  and  her  baby. 

4.  Understand  the  legal  implications  of  midwifery  practice. 
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nurse  Plan  -  The  course  spreads  over  a  period  of  one  academic  year,  and 
comprises  of  theory,  clinical  practice  and  projects.  Theory  will  take  the 
form  of  lectures,  tutorial,  and  group  discussions. 

HOURS:  Theory-110  hours 

Clinical  -  3  day  per  week  in  2nd  Term 

2  days  per  week  in  3rd  Term. 

UNIT  I  -  INTRODUCTION 

^ .  The  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  course. 

2.  Note  taking  and  recored  keeping. 

3.  History  of  Midwifery. 

4.  The  influence  of  prevailing  local,  social  and  economic  conditions  on 
maternity  care  in  Nigeria. 

5.  The  Role  of  the  Midwife 

£.  The  Role  of  the  Midwife  Tutor. 

UNIT  II-NORMAL  PREGNANCY 

1.  Review  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female  reproductive  organs, 
including  the  breasts. 

2.  Review  of  physiological  changes  in  the  body  during  pregnancy 

3.  Signs,  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 

4.  Ante  -  Natal  Care 

5.  Minor  disorders  of  pregnancy 

UNIT  I  1 1— NORMAL  LABOUR  AND  PUERPERIUM 

1.  Theories  of  causation  of  onset  of  labour 

2.  Clinical  course 

3.  Diagnosis  of  labour 

4.  Review  of  physiology  of  labour 

5.  Mechanism  of  labour 

6.  Management  of  labour 

7.  Care  during  normal  puerperium 
UNIT  11/  -  ABNORMAL  PREGNANCY 

1.  Haemorrhages  of  pregnancy 

2.  Disorders  due  to  pregnancy 

3.  Medical  disorders  complicating  pregnancy 

4.  Diseases  of  the  foetus,  placents  and  membranes 


- 
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5.  Grande  multiparity 

6.  Multiple  pregnancy 

7.  Hydra rnnios 

E,  Anaemia  in  pregnancy,  sickle  cell  Anaemia. 

9.  Displacement  of  the  Gravid  Uterus 

10.  Gynaecological  disorders  and  the  pregnant  woman 

11.  Ve'-neral  diseases 

12.  Rhesus  Iso-immunisation 

13.  Prolonged  gestation  -  & 

14.  Intra  Uterine  Death 

15.  Drugs  used  in  Midwifery. 

UNIT  -  V  -  ABNORMAL  LABOUR,  OGSTETRICAL  EMERGENCIES  AMD  OPERATION 

1.  Review  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fetal  skull,  normal  and  abnormal  pelves. 

2.  Occipito  -  posterior  position, 

3.  Malpresentations 

4.  Twin  Delivery 

5.  /'noma lies  of  the  genital  tract 

6.  Anomalies  of  uterine  contractions  &  of  the  auxiliary  forces. 

7.  Prolonged  labour 

8.  Obst:  ucted  labour 

9.  Trial  labour 

10.  Obstetrical  Emergencies 

11.  Obstetrical  Operations. 

UNIT  VI-ABNORMAL  PUERPERIUM 

Complications  of  the  Puerperium  and  their  nursing  care. 

UNIT  WIT -THE  NEWBORN 
1  .  Physiology  &  Care 

2.  Breant/Artifical  feeding. 

3.  The(omall  for  date)  premature  baby. 

4.  The  Postmature  baby 

5.  Review  of  Diseases  and  abnormalities  of  the  newborn  and  their  nursing 
care  - 

UNIT  VI  I I-RECENT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  OBSTETRICS 


Eetal  Investigations 
Paediatric  Investigations. 
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UNIT  I X-L  E  G  I  SL  AT  I  ON  ,  STATUTORY  1  PROFESSIONAL  BODIES 

1  .  The  Midwives  Decree 

2.  The  Midwives  Board  of  Nigeria 

3.  Responsibilities  to  the  Board 

4.  Local  Supervising  Authority 

5.  The  Nurses  Decree 

6.  Nursing  Council  of  Nigeria 

7.  Responsibilities  to  the  Council 

8.  National  &  International  Professional  Associations, 

TEXT  BOOKS 

1.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Obstetrics  -  by  C .  LJ .  Burnett 

2.  A  Text  Book  for  Midwives  -  by  Margaret  Myles. 

3.  Lectures  notes  on  Obstetrics  -  by  Frank  Musgrove 

REFERLCC  BOOKS 

1.  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  in  the  Tropics- by  Lawson  and  Stew  an 

2.  Obstetric  Management  a  Nursing  by  Bryant  and  Overland 

3.  Practical  Obstetric  Problems  -  by  Ian  Donald 

4.  A  dictionary  of  Midwifery  and  Public  Health  -  by  G.B.  Carter  &  G.H.  Good 

5.  A  dictionary  for  Midwifery  —  by  Lera  Cruz. 

APPENDIX  IV 

COMMUNITY  -EALTH  NURSING  COURSE 


Ttne  aim  of  the  Community  health  nursing  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  —  teacher  to  help  her  student  nurses  in  providing  family-centred 
community  health  nursing.  Community  health  nursing  refers  to  a  helath  service 
that  is  continuous,  comprehensive,  and  coordinated  and  is  dedicated  to 
providing  health  care  and  promoting  wellness  for  families,  groups,  and 
individuals  in  whatever  setting  they  may  be  found. 

The  student  -  ,  teacher  is  expected  to  help  her  students  to  utilise 
the  philosophy,  content  and  methods  of  both  professional  nursing  and  community 
health  to  provide  nursing  service  to  individuals  and  families  at  home,  at 
school,  at  work,  and  in  hospitals,  clinics,  health  centres  and  other 
settings . 

Objectives; 

On  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  is  expected  to: 

1.  Identify  present  and  potential  needs  and  resources  related  to  the  health 
of  individual,  families  and  the  community, 

2,  Plan  for  comprehensive  nursing  service  to  individuals  and  families  in 
their  homes. 


. 
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3»  Participate  in  planning  for  community  health  nursing  service  in  special 
settings  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  health  centres  etc. 

4.  Contribute  to  planning  for  the  development  and  operation  of  community 
health  services. 

5.  Help  to  provide  comprehensive  nursing  service  to  individuals  and 
families  in  their  homes. 

6.  Provide  community  health  nursing  service  in  special  settings. 

7.  Participate  in  the  development  and  operation  of  community  health  servic 

8.  Participate  in  community  health  programmes. 

9.  Appraise  performance. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING 

Course  Outline 

UNIT  I-IMTRODUCTIOiM  TO  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING 

Appraisal  of  Community  Health  Nursing  in 

(a)  Nigeria 

(b)  Other  African  Countries 

(c)  The  World 

UNIT  1 1  — F Am  L  Y  HEALTH  AS  BASIS  FOR  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

(a)  Family  Pattern  in  the  Community 

(b)  Socio  cultural  and  economic  factors  and  beliefs  which 
affect  health  practices. 

(c)  Family  Health  assessment 

(d)  Planning,  implementing  and  evaluation  of  family  care 

(e)  Record  Keeping 

(f)  Problem  families 

UNIT  I  1 1  -REV  I  Elii  OF  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE  SERVICES 

1,  Development  and  administration  of 

(a)  Maternal  Health  Services 

(b)  Child  Health  Services 

~  — 

(c)  School  Health  Services 

(d)  District  Nursing  " 

(e)  Environmental  Health  Services 

(f)  Nutrition  Services 

(g)  Social  welfare  services* 


A.  Multidisciplinary  approach  in  Community  Health  Nursing 
B  •  Voluntary  Organisation 

(a)  The  role  of  voluntary  organisation  in  the  Community 

(b)  Functions  of  various  organisations. 

UNIT  IV  -  THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 

1.  Factors,  inhibiting  growth  and  development 

(a)  Mental,  Emotional  and  Social 

2.  (a)  Care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  child 
UNIT  V-RUR AL  HEALTH 

1.  a.  Health  resources  in  the  rural  area 

b.  The  role  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse  in  the  rural  area. 

c.  The  role  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  rural  health  service. 

UNIT  VI-OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

1.  Occupational  Health  Marzards 

2.  Promotion  and  maintenance  of  Health  of  workers  and  their  familie 

3.  Factory  Acts  and  Regulations. 

UNIT  VI I-PREVELENT  COMMUNICABLE  AND  NON  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

UNIT  VIII -COMMU  N I T  Y  HEALTH  NURSING 

Community  Health  Nursing  i  n  s  - 

(a)  Urban  and  rural  areas. 

(b)  Staff  development,  supervision  and  Leadership. 


Hours  of  Lecture  -  144 

Practical-  -  3  days/week  in  the  2nd  Term  and 

2  days/week  in  the  3rd  Term. 

APPENDIX  V 

MEDIC,, L  -  SURGICAL  NURSING 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  -  Surgical  Nursing  is  to  prepare  the  student- 
teacher  to  help  her  student  nurses  give  comprehensive  nursing  care,  based 
scientific  principles.  In  doing  this,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  help 


- 
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students  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  Anatomy 
the  pathophysiology  of  disease  entities,  and 
the  patient's  past  history,  culture,  socio  — 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  in  meeting  the 


and  Physiology  to  understand 
use  this  knowledge  together  u  th 
economic  group,  principles  of 
patient's  nursing  needs. 


Directives 


On  completion  of  the  course,  the  student-tutor  is  expected  to: 

1.  Apply  problem  -  solving  approach  in  the  nursing  of  patients. 

2.  Apply  principles  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  as  an  integral 
part  of  nursing  care. 

3.  Collaborate  with  the  family  and  other  members  of  the  health  team  in 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  patient  care. 

4.  Utilize  the  knowledge  gained  form  social  sciences  and  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  teaching  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  nursing 
care. 

COURSE  DESIGN 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  one  academic  year.  It  consists 
op  theoretical  and  practical  nursing  care  on  the  wards  health  centres  etc.., 
based  on  scientific  principles.  The  theory  will  be  given  twice  per  we:  , 
each  period  lasting  for  a  2  hours  (4  hours/week).  Lecturers  will  be  given 
m  pathophysiology  and  principles  of  nursing  care.  Group  discussions  and 
presentations  will  feature  prominently  during  the  course.  During  the  secr 
term,  students  will  spend  three  days  per  week  in  the  clinical  areas  end  two 
days  per  week  during  the  third  term. 


THEORY:  120  hours  PRACTICAL:  3  days/week  in  the  2nd  Term 

2  days/week  in  the  3rd  Term 


COURSE  OUTLINE 

U MIT  I  Concept  of  Nursing  Psychosocial  aspects  of  illness 
Patcent-  centred  approach  in  nursings 

Comprehensive  nursing  care  versus  the  functional  approach 
Team  nursing 

Problem  -  solving  in  nursing 


' 
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U M IT  II  Bndy  responses  to  pathological  processes. 

Concept  of  infection  and  body  defences 
Prevention  of  spread  of  infection 
Inflammation 
Wound  healing 

J  M I T  III  Nursing  patients  with  problems  of  metabolisiy 
Functions  of  hormone 
Disturbances  of  hormone 

-  'IT  I  V  Nursing  patients  with  problems  of  oxygon  a  tion 
Inadequate  oxygenation 

* 

Impairment  of  carciac  output  and  of  circulatin'1 
Imbalance  blood  component. 

-FIT  V  N ursing  patients  with  problems  of  elimination 
Urinary  tract 
Digestive  tract. 

.  IT  'J  I  Nursing  patients  with,  fluid  and  electrolytes  imbalance. 
Regulation  of  tody  fluid  and  electrolytes. 

Disturbances  in  body  fluid  nd  electrolytes. 
w  N  I  T  V 1 1  Nursing  patients  with  abnormal  tissue  growth. 

Non  -  malignent  and  maligneot  growths. 

Complete  or  partial  obstruction  due  to  growth. 

U f IT  VIII  Nursing  patients  with  problems  of  nutrition 
Malnutrition 
Undernutrition 
Malabsorpiton  syndrome 
Ulcerative  colitis 

UNIT  IX  Nursing  patients  with  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
The  unconscious  patient 
Spinal  cord  injury 

UNIT  X  Nursing  patients  with  psychological  disorder. 
Psychosomatic  diseases. 

UNIT  XI  Nursing  patients  with  sensory  problems 
Pain,  Taste  and  Smell,  Vision,  Hearing. 

Balance . 
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TEXT  BOOKS 


1.  Smith  and  Gips.  Care 

of  the 

Adult  Patient 

£  .  Abdellah,  Fay  et  a 1 . 

Patient 

-  Centred  Approach 

in  Nursing 

3.  Henderson,  Virginia. 

The  Nat 

ure  of  Nursing  (tier 

York) 

The  Nacjiillan  Co 

.  1966. 
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PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING 


COURSE  OUTLINE 


FRE-REOUISITES  OR  CO-REQUISITE 

Registered  Psychiatric  Nurse 


Basic  knowledge  of  Psychology  and  Sociology 

PURPOSE 


This  is  a  post  basic  Psychiatric  Nursing  Course,  Emphasis  should 
therefore  be  placed  on  the  development  of  a  therapeutic  miliew. 

Facilitation  of  communication  and  understanding,  identification,  analysis, 
synthesis  and  interpretation  of  patients  needs. 

The  purpose  of  education  and.  training  at  this  level  is  to  inculcate  ii 
the  student  an  ability  to  develop  broader  knowledge,  comprehension  and  unde 
standing  of  human  behaviour  with  emphasis  on  the  factors  which  promotes  ■■■  c  l 
interpersonal  relations,  ability  to  apply  principle  and  concepts  of 
psychiatric  Nursing  into  all  areas  of  Nursing  and  develop  an  ability  to 
promote  community  mental  health,  comprehened  mental  illness  and  help  society 
to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  maintainance  of  optimal  mental  health, 
prevention,  therapy  and  rehabilitation  in  all  areas  physical  and  mental 
i llness , 


Objectives 

The  course  aims  at  guiding  and  assisting  the  students  in  developing 
more  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  them  to  practise  as 
psychatrio  Nurse  tutors.  It  also  aims  at  stimulating  student  interest  in 
advance  learning  and  research  into  Psychiatric  Nursing  concepts  and  principles 
with  particular  reference  to  Nigeria  Society, 


. 
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In  terms  ~»f  student  behaviours  the  objectives  are  that  the  student  will  be 

able  to:- 

1 .  Acquire  more  knowledge  of  philosophy  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  with  special 
reference  to  Nigeria,, 

2.  Formulate  a  philosophy  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  provide  rationale  to 
support  the  view  held. 

3»  To  develop  broader  knowledge,  comprehension  and  understanding  of  human 
behavi our . 

4.  Apply,  analyse  and  evaluate  factors  which  promote  good,  interpersonal 
relations. 

5«  Apply  principles  and  concepts  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  to  all  areas  of 
Nursing. 

6.  Acquire  knowledge  of  factors  which  contribute  to  or  inhibit  healthy 
development  of  human  personality,, 

7.  Develop  ability  and  competence  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of  our 
continually  changing  Community* 

8  o  Identify  implications  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  principles  and  concepts  for 
curriculum  development. 

A  Prepare  course  outline  for  Psychiatric  Nursing  in  any  curriculum  f ,  : 

Nursing. 

UNIT  I 

INTRODUCTION : 

The  Nature  of  Psychiatric  Nursing:  Historical  review  of  Psychiatry. 
History  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  in  Nigeria. 

Concepts  of  mental  health  and  mental  illness. 

Legal  aspects  cf  mental  health. 

Understand  and  leaking  therapeutic  use  of  self 
Important  concepts. 

UNIT  II 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHIATRY  AND  PRACTICE: 

Misconceptions  about  psychiatry 
Psychiatry  through  the  ages. 

Mental  health  concepts 

Aetiology  of  Psychiatric  disorders. 

Classification  of  Psychiatric  disorders. 
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Psychosomatic  disorders., 

Child  Psychiatry 
Community  Psychiatry. 

Preventive  Psychiatry. 

Therapies  -  Physical,  Drug,  Psycho  theraphy. 
Rehabilitation. 


UNIT  III 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  AND  PRACTICE: 

Misconceptions  about  Psychiatric  Nursing 

Psychiatric  Nursing  through  the  ages  with  emphasis  on  Africa. 
Mental  Hygiene'. 

General  Principles  and  concepts  of  Psychiatric  Nursing. 
Interpersonal  relations  aspects  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  meeting 
emotional  needs. 

Creation  of  therapeutic  environment. 

Psychodynamics  of  Personality  Development 
Concept  of  Anxiety,  Mental  Mechanisms. 

Behaviour  symptoms  and  their  meaning. 

Patterns  of  withdrawal  and  Aggression. 

Nursing  Care  in  specific  behaviour  patterns  e.g. 

1.  Anxious,  elated  manic. 

2.  Withdrawal  and  depressive 
3°  Pathological  suspicion 

4.  Neurotic  and  antisocial  behaviour. 

Practical  application  of  Psychophysiological  medicine. 

UNIT  IV 


MENTAL  HYGIENE: 

Child  Guidance 

Mental  hygiene  in  adolescence 
Practical  application  of  mental  hygiene  for 
Mental  hygiene  in  the  Community 
Facilities  for  care  of  mentally  ill  persons 
Helping  mentally  ill  patients  return  to  the 
Important  Concepts. 


the  individual 


Community 
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UNIT  V 

LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  PSYCHIATRY: 

Methods  of  Commitment 

Legal  rights  of  the  confined  psychic  patient 
Guardianship 

Leave  of  absence  and  Discharge 
Voluntary  commitment 

Mental  capacity  in  making  a  will  proviledged  communication. 

UNIT  V 

PSYCHIATRIC  NUBSING  CALL  SYSTEM  IN  NIGERIA: 

k  Evaluation  of  the  present  Psychiatric  Nursing  Cere  System  in  Nigeria 
2.  Organisation  of  mental  health  services  in  Nigeria 

3  o  Concept  of  health  care  team  in  mental  health  care  delivery  services 
Nigeria. 

A.  Staff  Development  and  1 r of essi cnal  Growth . 

UNIT  VI 

INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY: 

VJhat  is  Research? 

Aims  of  Research. 

Identification  of  Problems 
Problem  solving  approach 
Collection  of  Data 
Simple  interpretation. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS: 

1 .  Reading  assignments 

2c  Develop  Psychiatric  Nursing  Outline  for  one  special  area  of  Nursing. 


